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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


F the great battle that has been raging on the Sha-ho 
throughout the week we get only the barest details. 
All we really know is that the two forces have been engaged 
on a front said to have been eighty miles long, that the 
Russians have been driven northward, that the losses have been 
very heavy, and that the Japanese have succeeded in capturing 
a large quantity of stores, including beans, millet, and salt. 
We shall not attempt in our present condition of ignorance to 
deal further with these operations. No doubt by next week 
their intention and main results will have become clearer. 


There has been practically no news from Russia this 
week as to the internal situation. The disorders in the 
Caucasus continue, and killings by the hundred are frequently 
reported; but the victims are slain in race quarrels between 
Mahommedansand Armenians rather than in struggles between 
the officials and the people; and both in the Caucasus and 
Poland the Government is threatening or enforcing martial 
law. An appearance of order will, therefore, be presently 
restored. There is talk also of a general strike, especially on 
all railways, to commence to-day; but such a movement is 
one of the most difficult things in the world to organise. On 
the other hand, statements are made every day of the intention 
of the Czar to summon some sort of representative body; but 
they are either denied on the morrow, or whittled away into 
Palace rumours, or explained as orders for new Commissions 
of Inquiry, which is the Emperor’s method of avoiding the 
twofold pressure from Liberals and Reactionaries. Nothing, 
it seems evident, will be actually done until the result of the 
“great battle” between Mukden and the Sha-ho has been 
ascertained. If that struggle goes against Russia, a wave of 
opinion within the Army may force the Czar to “stop the 
war,” and decide in internal politics for one side or the other. 


The hiding-place of “ Father Gapon,” who led the Russian 
workmen on January 22nd, is not yet known; but he has 
published a letter in the Paris Huwmanité denouncing the 
Romanoffs in unmeasured terms, calling the Czar an 
“assassin,” and ordering his deposition and appearance “ before 
the tribunal of the people.” All social life is to be reduced 
to chaos, and “bombs, dynamite, collective and individual 
assassination, should be employed against the assassins of a 
people.” It is exceedingly difficult to believe that frenzied 


language of this kind can be sincere,—though no doubt | 





Marat existed. Its immediate effect must be to alarm all | ties to be loosened or cut; and the Clericals, who are governed 


moderates in Russia, and to enable those who advocate 
sanguinary repression to convince the Emperor, and all 
reactionary Ministers, that they are not only fighting for 
their lives, but resisting a movement which must end in a 
destructive spasm of anarchy. One of the least hopeful signs 
of the present movement in Russia is the absence of sane 
leaders. Even Tolstoi, who is accepted as a humanitarian, 
would abolish all individual property in land. 


Last Saturday at the final sitting of the North Sea 
Commission Admiral Fournier presented the Report of the 
Commissioners. After referring to the fact that during his 
stay at Skagen Admiral Rozhdestvensky was warned as to 
the danger of immediate hostilities, they point out that the 
lagging behind of the transport ‘ Kamchatka’ on the after- 
noon of October 21st was the probable cause of the whole 
incident. The ‘Kamchatka’ fired upon a Swedish vessel and 
sent wild messages to the Admiral, and the green rocket 
from the fishing fleet seemed to corroborate the warning. 
The Commissioners find unanimously (1) that the trawlers com- 
mitted no hostile act; (2) that the Admiral personally did all 
he could to prevent the trawlers which were recognised as such 
from being fired on; (3) that the Admiral was justified in con- 
tinuing on his way; (4) that no discredit is cast on the 
military worth or the humanity of the Admiral or his officers. 
The Russian Commissioner was alone in holding that the 
presence of suspicious vessels justified the firing. The majority 
of the Commissioners find further (1) that the Admiral was 
responsible for the firing and its results; (2) that it is 
impossible to decide at what object the fire was directed ; 
(3) that there was no torpedo-boat among the trawlers; 
(4) that in any case the firing was continued longer than was 
necessary; (5) that it was the Admiral’s duty in passing 
through the Straits of Dover to inform the English authorities 
as to the state of the fishing fleet. The net result is a verdict 
for Britain, and it has been so recognised on the Continent 
and in America. The slightly contradictory nature of the 
findings is to be explained by the fact that they represent a 
diplomatic adjustment rather than a legal decision, and the 
praise of Admiral Rozhdestvensky’s valeur militaire, when 
read in connection with the findings, must be taken rather 
as an international compliment than a statement of fact. 


There appears to be some prospect that the proposals of the 
German Government for the increase of the Army will not 
be carried, the Free Conservatives and the Clericals both 
declaring that as Russia can no longer join France in an 
attack on the Empire, there is no longer any necessity for 
increased expenditure on the land forces, more especially 
cavalry, which is the most expensive arm. This disposition 
will be increased by an official statement made in the Reichs- 
tag on Wednesday that the Imperial Treasury cannot be 
placed in a sound position without an elaborate reform of 
finance and taxation, “ which,” says the Secretary of State for 
the Imperial Treasury, “ he will propose in the autumn, and 
which will profoundly affect the relations between the German 
Empire and its separate States.” On the other hand, it is 
possible that the relief from the Russian side will tempt the 
Government to hurry on the increase of the German Navy 
with the funds saved upon the land forces. 


The situation in Hungary is becoming more and more 
interesting, the working of Parliamentary institutions having 
come apparently to a deadlock. Count Tisza, though defeated 
at the polls, still remains ad interim Premier, because no 
successor for him can be found. There are, in fact, three parties 
in the Chamber,—the Liberals, who desire the “ dual” arrange- 
ment to continue; the Independents, who wish the “ dual” 
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mainly by fear of Liberal principles as regards the Church. 
Neither of these parties possesses a majority in the Chamber, 
and though the Independents and Clericals can unite for 
legislative purposes, they will not do it unless the Hungarian 
and Austrian Armies, as well as the commercial systems of 
Austria and Hungary, are separated. That programme cannot, 
however, be carried out because as regards the Army the 
Emperor-King utters a non posswmus. The party leaders 
have all been consulted, and have all failed to suggest a way 
out of the impasse, and even the Emperor-King, with his 
unique experience in reconciling his conflicting States, seems 
for once to be at fault. The result should be a wide extension 
of the suffrage ; but the Magyars are afraid of this, as involving 
a transfer of power from themselves to the Slav majority. 


The conflict between Norway and Sweden is becoming more 
acute. Its ultimate origin is, of course, the stronger tone of 
democracy in Norway; but the causa causans is the desire 
of the smaller State for a greater voice in foreign affairs, and 
especially for the right of appointing her own Consuls, the 
commercial classes declaring that at present their interests 
are habitually neglected by the Swedes. The Norwegian 
Minstry, headed by Dr. Hagerup, seeing that this concession 
is steadily refused, has resigned, and alleges that the only 
alternative is a revision of the terms of union. The Regent 
who is now in power is said to fear that Norway is on the 
road to a Republic; but at present he asks only for time to 
consider, and it is possible that a compromise granting the 
Consulates, but leaving them subordinate to the Swedish 
Foreign Office, may yet be adopted. The Norwegians, how- 
ever, with all their virtues, are as a people difficult to govern, 
as indeed statesmen say all peoples are now becoming. 
Education would seem to have just reached the point at 
which it develops alike sensitiveness and obstinacy. 





It was officially announced on Wednesday that Lord Milner 
who has been High Commissioner for South Africa since 
1897, and Administrator of the Transvaal and the Orange 
River Colonies since 1901, had resigned his office for reasons 
connected with health, and would be succeeded by Lord 
Selborne. Whatever opinions may be held as to Lord Milner’s 
constructive statesmanship in regard to what we deem 
the vital matter of Chinese labour, it is impossible to 
deny that during a period of unexampled stress he bore 
himself with inflexible determination, consistency, and 
courage, and that his worst enemies have never assailed 
his personal integrity or accused him of self-seeking. We 
are loth to speak grudgingly of his successor, for Lord 
Selborne, apart from his well-merited personal popularity, 
has proved himself a hard-working, zealous, and thoroughly 
capable administrator. None the less, we feel bound to 
point out that the responsibility which Lord Selborne 
shares with the rest of his colleagues in regard to the 
importation of Chinese labour into South Africa under 
semi-servile conditions may render his position one of great 
difficulty and embarrassment when the Liberals come into office. 
It is indeed strange to us that Lord Selborne should desire 
to act under a Liberal Colonial Secretary. He surely cannot 
believe that this Parliament will last another year, or be 
followed by another with «a majority willing to keep Mr. 
Balfour in power. Of course, if the Government were to 
last for any considerable time, our criticism would fall to the 
ground. As long as Lord Selborne is acting under the present 
Government the appointment is one to which no reasonable 
person can take exception. 


Free-traders who contend that Protection is an inclined 
plane will be fortified in their view by the remarkable 
ietter addressed to a Notts farmer by Mr. Jesse Collings. 
“The farmer cannot grow corn in face of the competition 
of the whole world. If protection were given him, and nothing 
short of 6s. or 8s. a quarter would be of any use, it would, I 
fear, be of no use to the tenant-farmer.” Mr. Jesse Collings 
explains the meaning of this somewhat incoherent sentence 
by pointing out that Protection is useless so long as the 
landlord is in a position to take advantage of the prosperity 
which it brings to the tenant-farmer by raising his rent. 
“My remedy,” he continues, “is that contained in the 
‘Land Purchase Bill’—namely, to turn the tenant-farmer 


protection could be defended, and would be agreed to by the 
.public, because the money, instead of going into the landlord’ 
‘pocket, would go directly to the farmer’s, and, through hi . 
into the land, thereby increasing its productivenegs.” tl 
comes to this: we are to create a peasant proprietary in 
order to obtain more voters for Tariff Reform. We shall 
next be told, no doubt, that we must disestablish the Church 
because the existence of a State Church prevents man 
Nonconformists from supporting Tariff Reformers, . 


The Macedonian question was raised in the House of 
Commons on Monday in an amendment to the Address 
moved by Mr. Stevenson, who urged that in view of the 
inadequacy of the measures hitherto adopted, and the 
obligations incurred by ourselves and the other signatories 
of the Treaty of Berlin, steps should be promptly taken 
to place the execution of reforms in the hands of a 
Governor responsible to the Powers. After speeches in 
support of the Motion from Lord Edmund Fitzmaurice 
and others, including three Unionist Members (Sir John 
Kennaway, Mr. Bond, and Mr. Moon), Lord Percy replied in 
a long, able, but entirely unsympathetic speech, containing 
statements which the Times in a leading article on Wednes. 
day characterises as incapable of being read without unfeigned 
astonishment. ‘The obstruction of the Turkish Government, 
Lord Perey contended, had been of a purely passive character, 
and he attributed the main responsibility for the slow 
progress of the reforms to the action of the Bulgarian 
Revolutionary Committees. It was unfair, he added, to 
ascribe the conduct of these quarrelling races to the mis. 
government of the Sultan, In a word, Lord Percy, con. 
veniently disregarding the recent utterances and despatches 
of the Foreign Minister, reverted to the standpoint of Mr. 
Balfour's unfortunate “balance of criminality” speech. 


Mr. Bryce, who followed, very naturally and properly 
expressed surprise and disappointment at the tone of Lord 
Percy’s speech, which palliated the misdoings of the Turkish 
Government and encouraged them in their obstinacy, and con- 
trasted his unsympathetic attitude with that of Lord Lans- 
downe. Mr, Balfour demurred to this view, supported Lord 
Percy, dwelt on the enormous difficulties of the problem, and 
declared that he would never consent to take action indepen- 
dently of the other Powers. “The burdens which this country 
has already to bear are sufficiently great, and this Govern- 
ment, at all events, is not going to add to them by any insane 
policy of adventure in the Near Hast.” The amendment, 
which was negatived without a division, served to show that 
under this amazing Administration, while on other questions 
a Minister can openly differ from a colleague, on this an 
Under-Secretary can correct his chief. 


In the House of Commons on Monday night Mr. Chamber- 
lain spoke in the debate on the amendment condemning the 
Sugar Convention. He disclaimed the authorship of the Con- 
vention—that honour belonged to Sir Michael Hicks Beach— 
but he was ready to defend it against the partisan attacks of 
the Opposition. The reason of the increased price of sugar 
was simply a decrease in production, and such fluctuations 
were common enough in other commodities, where no agitation 
was thought necessary. The great fluctuations in the past 
were caused by bounties, and the Convention had at least 
removed that artificial cause of falls and rises. The Con- 
vention had its weak spots—it represented prohibition, while 
he preferred retaliation—but it was essentially a Free-trade 
measure, and aimed at securing for a commodity its natural 
price. The important thing was to widen and vary the area 
of production, in order to counteract the effect of the failure 
of local crops. 


Some of Mr. Chamberlain’s points have, no doubt, a 
certain basis of truth; but he seems to us to have missed the 
force of the chief argument against the Convention,—that if 
local decrease is to be counteracted, all producing areas must 
be put under contribution, and kept clear of such embargoes 
as the Convention imposes. If a natural loss is to be remedied 
naturally, there must be no artificial interference. It may be 
true that the amount imported from Russia and Argentina 
was relatively small, but, as he himself admitted, it is the 
small excess or deficit which determines cost. Even if it were 
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producing ground which he desired is still limited. The 
debate was continued on Tuesday, when Mr. Lloyd-George 
and Mr. Sydney Buxton made excellent speeches exposing 
the evil effects of the Convention, and Mr. Bonar Law 
delivered a very clever and persuasive speech in support of 
the Government policy. In the end the Government had a 
inajority of 65 (276 to 211). The general trend of argument 
and experience goes to show that it is essential to maintain 
the policy of the open market. We rejoice to think that we 
steadily refused to give any countenance or support to the 
Sugar Convention, though before its passing the abstract 
considerations in its favour seemed fairly strong. 
The debate on the Address was resumed on Wednesday by 
Mr. Buchanan, who moved an amendment urging the im- 
mediate need of revising and reducing the national expendi- 
ture. Mr. Bowles intervened with a characteristic speech, in 
which he suid that one reason why this expenditure had been 
allowed to go on so long was that the country was extremely 
rich—in spite of Mr. Chamberlain’s cry that it was bleeding 
to death—and did not feel the exactions of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer. The Chancellor of the Exchequer argued that 
the House of Commons was largely responsible for increased 
expenditure, which was due to almost daily demands made 
by Members on the Government. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman admitted that Members were to blame in urging 
additional expenditure, but surely this Government of all the 
virtues ought to be strong enough to resist these demands. 
The amendment was rejected by a majority of 49 (250 to 201), 
which fell to 44 at the evening sitting in the division on 
Captain Donelan’s amendment urging the amelioration of the 
condition of the labourers in Ireland, the Ulster Members 
abstaining. The Closure having been carried by 55 (235 to 
180), the Address was agreed to by a majority of 60 (235 
to 175), 


The debate on the Army Hstimates, which was taken on 
Thursday night, illustrated the tendency of the Government 
majorities to dwindle as the Session proceeds. In the 
division taken to report progress, and taken after the Govern- 
ment had full warning of what to expect from the Opposition, 
their majority fell to 24; and later on, in various divisions 
on matters of detail, the Ministry only obtained majorities 
of 28 and 26. Considering that their normal majority is well 
over 80, this is a very significant fact. On the same day Lord 
Selborne issued his Naval Memorandum, which shows a gross 
saving of over £5,000,000 on the year’s Estimates. Since, 
however, some £2,000,000 is added to increasing naval 
efliciency in other particulars, the net reduction will only be 
£3,000,000. If this saving can be justified, and be shown not 
to impair the strength of the Navy and its fitness to do its 
work, the nation will owe a debt of gratitude to the present 
Board of Admiralty. 


Of the many extraordinary incidents in the career of this 
anazing Government, perhaps the most amazing is that 
disclosed in the Stanley-Bowles correspondence published on 
Friday. The facts are simple enough. Lord Stanley and 
Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes, who are alleged to be Free-traders, 
deliberately and specifically promised to go to East Lynn to 
support Mr. Gibson Bowles by speaking for him at a 
meeting, and this promise was confirmed after consultation 
with Sir A. Acland-Hood, and again confirmed by Lord Stanley 
only on Monday. On the occasion of this final confirma- 
tion of the promise, Mr. Bowles tells us that Lord 
Stanley declared that, being a Free-trader, he was 
determined, in spite of the “abuse” to which he had been 
subjected, to keep his word. The ground on which Lord 
Stanley and Mr. Ailwyn Fellowes promised to speak for Mr. 
Bowles was that Mr. Bowles was satisfied by Mr. Balfour's 
declaration that he was not a Protectionist, and meant there- 
fore to support the Government, except on the rules of the 
House, national finance, and Chinese labour. In spite, 
however, of Lord Stanley’s confirmation of his promise on 
February 27th, he wrote on February 28th to tell Mr. Bowles 
that he and Mr. Fellowes must be guilty of what he feared 
Mr. Bowles might consider a breach of faith, and that they 
could not speak at the meeting as agreed. In explanation of 
his conduct Lord Stanley does not cite any action of Mr. 
Bowles's after the promise, but only that since the Whip gave 





how violent had been Mr. Bowles’s opposition, and he had 
therefore come to the conclusion that Lord Stanley had 
better not appear on Mr. Bowles’s platform. This Lord 
Stanley, astounding as it seems, considers a good ground for 
what he naively calls failing “to keep my promise.” 


We cannot summarise any more of the correspondence ; 
but we do not believe that any ordinary man will read it 
without profound bewilderment that a man like Lord Stanley 
should have allowed himself to be bullied out of his pledge. 
We can understand Lord Stanley feeling that he had been 
rash and foolish, and bitterly regretting his action; but up 
till Friday we should have been prepared to assert that it 
was quite impossible that Lord Stanley could deliberately 
repudiate his pledge, although no event subsequent to the 
giving of that pledge had altered its basis—No member of 
the Administration can allege that he did not realise when he 
gave his promise that Mr. Bowles had been a hostile, or even 
bitter, critic of the Government in the past.—The pressure 
put upon Lord Stanley was of course tremendous, but surely 
Lord Stanley should have said: ‘ Well, let the conse- 
quences be what they will, I have given my word, and I have 
got to keep it. I may have got into a mess, but I shall be in 
an infinitely worse one if I repudiate a pledge deliberately 
given.’ Was it not an ancestress of Lord Stanley who said, 
when she was told by a politician to return his nominee for 
one of her boroughs: “I have been deserted by a King; I 
have been oppressed by a usurper; but I won’t be bullied 
by a place-man. Your man sha’n’t stand” ? 


The War Office has given way on the subject of the 
reduction of the Royal Small Arms Factory at Sparkbrook. 
Last week Mr. Bromley-Davenport, Financial Secretary to the 
War Office, informed Mr. Jesse Collings that a “ final decision” 
had been reached, and that no hope of revising it could be 
held out. Finality, however, is not associated with the methods 
of the present Administration, and the gunmakers having inter- 
viewed the Birmingham Members at the House of Commons, 
Mr. Chamberlain received a letter from Mr. Balfour which 
was published on Monday. In this the Prime Minister states 
that he has pointed out to the Army Council that, pending the 
result of an inquiry, no change ought to be made in the exist- 
ing system. Ata meeting of gun-workers and representative 
townsmen held at Birmingham on Monday, Mr. Jesse Collings 
read the Premier’s letter, and a telegram from Mr. Cham- 
berlain stating that he understood positively that the 
dismissals had ceased. The whole incident is of a very 
sinister and ill-omened kind. If questions of this nature are 
to be first decided on their merits, and then undecided owing 
to outside pressure on behalf of favoured localities, how will 
it be possible to obtain sound or economical administration in 
the great spending Departments? If Birmingham can veto 
the acts of the War Office on purely local grounds, why not 
Enfield or Portsmouth or Devonport ? 


Jt was announced on Monday that, with the sanction and 
approval of King Edward, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
will pay a visit to India in November next, remaining there 
till March, 1906. We are glad to note the official announce. 
ment that, on the advice of the Government after con- 
sultation with the Viceroy, the exchange of ceremonial 
presents will be dispensed with, and that Sir Walter 
Lawrence will be head of the Prince’s staff during the tour, 
Sir Walter Lawrence has a wide knowledge of India—gained 
in his distinguished career in Afghanistan, Rajputana, the 
Punjab, Kashmir, and latterly as Lord Curzon’s private 
secretary—while his sound judgment, perfect tact, and per- 
sonal charm complete an assemblage of qualities which render 
him at all points admirably equipped for his new post. 


At the moment of our going to press the result of the 
election in North Westmorland is announced. Mr. Rigg, 
the Jate Liberal Member, resigned on his conversion to Tariff 
Reform principles, and the seat has been held for the Liberals 
against a strong Conservative candidate, Major Noble, by Mr. 
Leif Jones, though by a slightly reduced majority, 
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A FORTNIGHT ago we likened Mr. Chamberlain to a|cellor of the Exchequer, and so Mr. Balfour's chief 


man who has lighted a fire on an ice-floe, and finds 
that though his fire blazes fiercely enough at first, he can- 
not maintain it. As he watches it dying out he sees, too, 
the shadowy background “ with dreadful faces thronged,” 
—the faces of those on whom he once counted to help 
him to keep up the fire. The two weeks that have passed 
have proved the soundness of our metaphor. The fire has 
dwindled still further since we wrote, and the faces in the 
firelight have grown even more ominous and unfriendly. 
But the dwindling of enthusiasm for Tariff Reform, and 
the falling away of so many men who a year ago appeared to 
be ardent supporters of Mr. Chamberlain, are not the only 
difficulties against which he has to strive. Others equally 
formidable have followed in their train. It has always been 
contended by Mr. Chamberlain’s followers, and tacitly 
admitted by himself, that he had the power whenever he chose 
to call for a Dissolution. That power has now slipped 
away from him. Mr. Balfour, the arch-enchanter, has woven 
such a chain of spells around him that, much as he would 
like to call for a Dissolution, he is now paralysed and 
cannot do so. When he resolves to step out of the magic 
circle he finds that he can stir neither hand nor foot. If 
we translate our metaphor into ordinary language it will be 
seen how exact itis. Mr. Chamberlain could not, against 
Mr. Balfour’s will, precipitate a Dissolution without some 
sort of estrangement or coldness first taking place between 
them. Mr. Chamberlain, if he is to act contrary to 
his friend and leader’s wishes, must have some reason- 
able excuse. But this excuse Mr. Balfour is determined 
not to give him. He heaps on Mr. Chamberlain obliga- 
tions which Mr. Chamberlain cannot in decency refuse, 
and yet .which, if accepted, bind him in honour not to 
force Mr. Balfour’s hand. 
Take for example the Sparkbrook episode. The 
War Office determined, doubtless on sufficient grounds, 
not to give any further work to the Royal Small 
Arms Factory at Sparkbrook, a suburb of Birming- 
ham. Against this decision Mr. Jesse Collings and 
the local Birmingham people appealed in vain. The 
War Office declared that, in the public interest, they 
could not alter their decision. Thereupon Mr. Chamber- 
lain, who never deserts any Birmingham interest, 
made a personal appeal to the Prime Minister to have 
the decision of the War Office revised. In ordinary 
circumstances the Premier would, of course, have sup- 
ported the Department; but the circumstances are not 
ordinary. Accordingly Mr. Balfour, in spite of the 
humiliation involved in altering a departmental decision 
already officially announced as final, publicly throws over 
the War Office and yields to Mr. Chamberlain. That 
is a great public victory for Mr. Chamberlain, no doubt ; 
but then it lays Mr. Chamberlain under an obligation to Mr. 
Balfour which cannot be forgotten for at least six months. 
Unless purveyors of Lobby information are entirely at 
fault, the appointment of Lord Selborne to be High 
Commissioner in South Africa is another example of an 
obligation laid upon Mr. Chamberlain by the Premier. 
Since it was known that Lord Milner was coming home 
the successorship to his post has been eagerly canvassed, 
and many names have been suggested; but it has always 
been understood that the man of Mr. Chamberlain’s choice 
was Lord Selborne,—Mr. Chamberlain’s vice-president in 
the Liberal Unionist Association, and a convinced and 
loyal adherent of the Chamberlain policy. No doubt 
Lord Selborne is also very much in Mr. Balfour’s 
confidence, but his appointment last spring to be the 
vice-president of Mr. Chamberlain’s Liberal Unionist 
organisation has marked him out in a very special degree 
as a Chamberlainite. His appointment, therefore, to 
South Africa cannot but be regarded as laying Mr., 
Chamberlain under another obligation, and an obligation 
which must be acknowledged by deference to the Prime 
Minister’s views in the matter of a Dissolution. We shall 
perhaps see Mr. Chamberlain laid under yet another 
obligation in the appointment of a Chamberlainite to the 
Irish office. But though these are important spells to 


colleague, how can Mr. Chamberlain do anythi aK wi 
destroy the Cabinet? Mr. Austen Chabert a : 
to all expectations, is about to find himself in the siti 
desired above all things by Chancellors of the Exche = 
Instead of there being, as it was feared, a deficit . 
going to show a surplus, and he will thus be able to 
win the praise and popularity that belong to the publi 
financier who takes off instead of imposing burdens on the 
taxpayer. Mr. Chamberlain may sigh as a Tariff Reformer, 
but he is obliged to acquiesce as a father in the plea that Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain must be allowed time to introduce his 
Budget, and to prove tothe country that the great Chancellors 
of the Exchequer in the past have found a worthy successor 
in the Member for East Worcestershire. The moment that 
Mr. Chamberlain desires to break out of the circle he ig 
in fact, confronted with the magic sign that stands for his 
son’s reputation as Finance Minister. In a word, Mr. Cham. 
berlain is charmed into inaction in whatever direction he 
tries to move. The only excuse that has been given him 
for declaring that he must insist on a Dissolution ig Sir 
A Acland-Hood’s letter to the Unionist organisation at 
Greenwich insisting that Lord Hugh Cecil must not be 
turned out of his seat because he has opposed the Chamber. 
lain policy. This is no doubt a disagreeable blow, but it is 
softened by the concurrent understanding that the action 
which has been taken is purely exceptional, and that no other 
Unionists who oppose Mr. Chamberlain are to expect 
similar treatment. For example, Mr. Arthur Elliot has 
been told, in effect, that if he is opposed in Durham, it 
serves him right. Again, the arrangement that Mr. Gibson 
Bowles was to be supported by two alleged Free-trade 
members of the Administration—Lord Stanley and Mr. 
Ailwyn Fellowes—has been promptly knocked on the 
head. To Unionist Free-traders who are not members 
of Mr. Balfour’s immediate family circle no mercy is 
to be shown. For them opposition to the Chamberlain 
policy is to mean exclusion from the Government party. 
Thus Mr. Chamberlain, after all his hard work in 
favour of Tariff Reform, finds himself paralysed, and 
unable to move. The Premier has showered, and con- 
tinues to shower, on him every conceivable favour and to 
do his bidding on every point, and yet Mr. Chamberlain 
remains a prisoner. Vivien has shut Merlin up in the 
enchanted tower. Though its walls are air, and though 
Vivien is the kindest and most considerate of gaolers, the 
prisoner can no more escape than if the walls were of steel 
and the gaoler fierce and tyrannical. 

Our readers must not suppose, however, that because 
Chamberlainism is for the time paralysed, and because 
the fire is dying out, they have therefore seen 
an end to the policy of Tariff Reform, and that it is 
no longer to be dreaded. It is still possible that Merlin, 
throwing all considerations, parental and otherwise, to 
the winds, will break out and insist on an appeal to the 
country. When he does so the fire will for a time blaze 
up again with its old fierceness, and the united efforts of 
all F'ree-traders will be required to put it out once and 
for all. Therefore no Unionist Free-trader must in the 
slightest degree abate his vigilance, or his determination 
to make the necessary and heavy personal sacrifices that 
are required in the interest of Free-trade. Unionist Free- 
traders must continue their work of organising with 
unflagging energy, and must not fail to deal their blows, 
not only against the Chamberlainites, but against all who 
will not declare themselves opposed to the Chamberlain 
policy, and willing to make their opposition effective and 
notmerely nominal. Unless they will do that, Chamberlainism 
will revive, and if it revives Mr. Balfour will once again 
allow himself to be captured by it. The metaphor which 
we employed eighteen months ago of the hind and the two 
stags is as true now as ever it was. Mr. Balfour is the hind, 
and waits to see which of the two stags, the Protectionist 
or the Free-trade, will win in the encounter. Probably the 
hind would prefer to be captured by the Protectionist 
claimant, but this will not prevent her following the Free- 
trade combatant should he be successful. To change our 





bind Mr. Chamberlain to inaction, the most important 
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much to win as to be on the winning side, whichever 


it i here is a story of an anxious politician going 
: visit pr tea atiag a period of street fighting 
in Paris in 1830. Talleyrand was walking up and 
down the room, and whenever he heard a discharge 
of cannon or of small-arms he stopped and rubbed 
his hands with the exclamation Y= Splendid !. We are 
winning!” The politician, imagining that the great 
man had some secret information as to how the fighting 
was going, asked him which side was winning. To this 
Talleyrand replied: “I will tell you later.” He needed 
no special information, because he was certain that which- 
ever side won that side would be his side. Mr. Balfour is 
equally determined to be on the winning side in the Fiscal 
controversy. If Mr. Chamberlain were to win, or even to 
show that he could carry with him the bulk of the Unionist 
electors, Mr. Balfour would, no doubt, be able to show 
that he was always at heart a Tariff Reformer, though he 
wished to go somewhat slower than his impulsive colleague. 
If the Unionist Free-traders are able to prove that the 
Unionist party can only recover from its defeat and be made 
strong again by reconstruction on a Free-trade basis, Mr. 
Balfour will no doubt be all for abandoning Tariff Reform 
as an essential of Unionism. Therefore it behoves Unionist 
Free-traders to be cautious and active. If they make their 
power felt, and force Mr. Balfour to come to the con- 
clusion that without them the Unionist party cannot regain 
power, the party may yet be reconstructed on a Free- 
trade basis. If their action is feeble or indecisive, Mr. 
Chamberlain may still have his will, and the “ slump = an 
Chamberlainism prove merely temporary. There is only 
one way in which the Unionist Free-traders can succeed. 
They must impress Mr. Balfour with their power and their 
determination. But he will not take weakness and 
shilly-shallying as a proof of power. Not until they have 
made him understand that they are his implacable enemies 
unless he will declare clearly his intention to oppose the 
Chamberlain policy with all his strength, will he begin to 
respect them. From such respect will come, not further 
alienation, but the possibility of reconstructing the Unionist 
party on a Free-trade basis. 





THE OBSTACLES TO REVOLUTION IN RUSSIA. 
0 hes people are a little too confident in the speedy 

coming of revolution in Russia. They are, in fact, 
bemused, like the Grand Dukes, by the rapidity with 
which events occurred in France during the great upheaval. 
Even there three years elapsed between the first sitting of 
the National Assembly and the confinement of Louis X VI. 
in the Temple, which was the death-knell of the Monarchy ; 
and events only marched at that pace because Paris from 
first to last held the Government in the hollow of its hand. 
St. Petersburg is not Paris, nor have the Romanoffs yet 
lost, as the Bourbons had lost, the power of defending them- 
selves by irresistible military force. The educated classes 
may be to a man hostile to the present system ; the effect 
of defeat in war may destroy the prestige of the governing 
men; and the Czar himself may be no more far-sighted 
than Louis XVI. was; but the conservative forces in 
Russia—the Army, the bureaucracy, and the Church— 
are still terribly strong, and the revolutionary parties are 
hampered by most serious causes of weakness. To begin 
with, they either have no leaders, or their leaders are com- 
pelled to act as secret societies act,—that is, from hidden 
retreats, to make themselves formidable to individuals 
rather than to the State. There is no alternative dynasty 
as there was in the English Revolution, no “ Jacobin 
Prince of the Blood” like the man who in France found 
money for every agitator, no Sovereign just outside to 
whom every Liberal looks as there was when the petty 
tyrants of Italy disappeared before the Savoyard. There 
is not even a Minister to whom all Russia looks with 
hope, and who is so strong that the Court camarilla can- 
not dismiss him with a word, or exile him without an 
assigned reason. It is possible that such a leader may 
appear, if free speech is once allowed, from the ranks of 
the representatives, or from among those whom the Army 
trusts, or even from the Imperial house itself; but at 
present there is no one, and his absence is as fatal to 
coherent movement as would be the absence of a conductor 
from a band. There are the instruments, and there is 
the potentiality of music, but the harmony wanted is 
not heard. Outsiders hope greatly in M. Witte, and he 








is credited with a variety of striking speeches which he 
may or may not have made; but can any one say clearly 
what his policy is, or why he cannot be overthrown ? 
Does the true Russia, in fact, know anything about him ? 
The French had always a leader, if it were only the ruling 
orator of a club, or a man who could guide the Assembly ; 
but as yet the Russians have no one with either the 
powers or the opportunity to rule Russia for a week. 
Their Masaniello disappeared on the first day he made a 
visible appearance. 

Then a revolution needs a programme; and as yet there 
is no programme which revolutionary Russia accepts. 
“ Down with the autocracy!” though a most formidable 
expression of hatred, is only a cry; and out of a cry 
nothing can be constructed. Do the people really want, 
as Western Europe seems to fancy, a weak Executive and 
a strong Parliament? The intellectuals do, and probably 
some of the artisan leaders, and certainly the whole body 
of the commercial classes; but do the mass of the popu- 
lation—that is, the peasants, who make up eighty per 
cent. of Russia—agree with or oppose their view? Five 
years ago most observers would have said that they were 
opposed to it, that they really wished the ruler to be as 
absolute as the Deity if only he were lenient ; but of latea 
discontent amounting almost to despair has got among 
them, the war has irritated them as a needless source 
of misery, and their chronic dislike of their lords may 
have extended itself into a distrust of the throne. Still, 
they remain silent, and no one even in Russia clearly 
knows what their demand will be, for a lenient Adminis- 
tration, or for a sovereign Parliament, or for a Parlia- 
ment empowered to bring their views plainly before 
the Emperor, who will, they may still think, if only he 
can be approached, redress all their grievances by fiat. 
This silence makes the active revolutionaries weak, not 
only because there is a certain absurdity in upsetting a 
great organisation on behalf of men who may not wish 
it upset, but because the official classes can all plead as 
an excuse for savage repression that they, and not the 
revolutionaries, are the true representatives of the people. 
The villagers, they can say, are asking for more food, and 
are offered liberty instead. As yet, moreover, the evidence, 
though it is not conclusive, is decidedly on the official 
side, for the soldiers, who are peasants in uniform, fire on 
the people when ordered without hesitation or compunc- 
tion. No doubt it may be true that those fired upon have 
not been peasants but artisans, between whom and the 
peasants there is no strong bond either of connection or 
friendship, and also true that the Government have used 
the Cossacks as agents in repression; but to assert that 
the men of the Line would not fire on peasants is to beg the 
whole question at issue. Until the would-be insurgents 
are sure that the peasants are at least passively on their 
side they must remain undecided, and at heart afraid of a 
universal rising. 

This is the great source of weakness to all revolutionists 
in Russia, a greater source and a deeper one than is as yet 
perceived by Western Hurope, for it may be accepted as 
certain that the Government of Russia has in the great 
grievance of the peasants, their extreme poverty, a weapon 
the force of which may prove to be irresistible. Suppose 
that the Czar, half distracted by the defeat of his arms, by 
the rising of the industrials, which he naturally regards as 
unpatriotic, and by a series of assassinations such as are 
now threatened, resolves to imitate his grandfather, and by 
one tremendous blow level the aristocracy, the intellectuals, 
the industrials, and the peasants in one smooth plain at the 
foot of his throne. He can doit. It is not too much to 
say that if he issued a decree granting the land to the 
peasants, and fixing a minimum wage for unskilled labour, 
menace to the autocracy would for this generation be 
practically impossible. The peasantry would believe that 
their rivals, however plausible, wanted to take back the 
land which they regard as theirs. The peasantry of France 
to this day vote down the Bourbons out of that very 
fear. Such a decree would, of course, be revolutionary 
to a point impossible in any fully civilised State, would be 
immoral, and would be denounced in the West as a vast 
decree of pillage; but Alexander II. did something 
very like it when he emancipated the serfs without 
compensation, and Count Tolstoi, who in Russia is 
regarded as a supreme though fanatic moralist, appears 
to advise this course as the necessary basis for a new, 
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enlightened, and comparatively happy Russia. Moreover, 
the whole body of Russian Socialists wish this, and therefore 
hold partly aloof from the political revolutionists as persons 
who accept only half the true gospel, which to be perfect 
must be Socialist as well as hostile to authority. We 
suppose there is little danger of the dynasty defying by 
such a decree all the strongest ideas of the West, and 
so shaking every throne in Europe except our own; but 
while there is even a possibility of it the revolutionaries 
of Russia are impeded by forces with which those of the 
remainder of Europe have not to cope. 
We are not writing, be it understood, out of any belief 
that the cause of liberty in Russia will be permanently 
lost. We do not believe it. That more than a hundred 
millions of white and Christian men should, when once they 
have become conscious, be permanently refused permission 
to speak, meet, and pray as they judge expedient seems to 
us, indeed, as impossible as unjust; but this certainty as 
to the final end does not blind us to the enormous obstacles 
which lie at present in the way, which reduce thoughtful 
Russian Liberals almost to despair, and bewilder even the 
revolutionaries whose fanaticism prevents their appre- 
hending even temporary defeat. Bad as the situation 
is, and great as is the misery it involves, we may 
have to wait long before it is amended, and even 
then may find the amendment arrive in some wholly 
unexpected way. A Czar devoted to the liberty of 
his people—as, for example, William of Orange was 
devoted to religious liberty—would be the instrument 
who could act most rapidly and with least disturbance 
to the world; but such instruments are rare, the only 
approach to one in the last century having been the 
German Emperor Frederick, who died before he could 
act. Nevertheless, it remains always true, as Southey 
sang, that ‘“ Blindly the wicked work the righteous will of 
Heaven,” and there must be a road even for Russia. 





THE HOME-RULE BOGEY. 


: R. BALFOUR’S audacity is magnificent. He has 

only just emerged from a very critical Parlia- 
mentary situation created by an attack upon him on the part 
of the Ulster Unionists,—an attack directed against him for 
having not merely contemplated, but actually put im hand, 
a policy of governing Ireland according to Irish ideas, and 
of making wide and deep concessions to Nationalist feeling. 
The Ulster Members raised the Home-rule bogey in 
regard to the Irish policy of the present Government, 
and tried to show that Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wyndham, Lord 
Dudley, and Sir Antony MacDonnell were engaged in what 
they consider, or pretend to consider, a conspiracy to intro- 
duce virtual Home-rule. It is true that Mr. Balfour and 
his Irish Secretary have said in effect that ‘though these 
are our sentiments, they can be altered if they don’t suit 
the Ulster extremists’; but meantime it is noticeable that 
neither Mr. Wyndham, Lord Dudley, nor Sir Antony 
MacDonnell has vacated his post. In these circum- 
stances it is not a little astonishing to find Mr. Balfour 
raising the Home-rule bogey in regard to the Opposition, 
and telling the Government candidate in Buteshire 
that in supporting the changes in the Fiscal policy 
which Mr. Balfour recommends he must not let “the 
issues thus raised obscure the fundamental principle 
of the Unionist party. If I rightly read the signs of 
the times,” continues Mr. Balfour, “the policy of 
Home-rule only awaits the advent of a Radical party to 
power again to become active, militant, and perilous. It 
has never been disavowed by the British Radicals; it is 
earnestly held by a majority of them; it has been con- 
sistently, and quite recently, advocated by their leader ; it 
will be pressed for by their Irish allies, on whose support 
they must be largely dependent.” Though it is impossible 
not to be amused by Mr. Balfour’s sudden anxiety on 
behalf of the Union, and though we might well ask him 
why, if he feels the Union to be in such peril, he is 
willing to put off such an essential measure as the 
Redistribution of Seats Bill till next year, when he knows 
that it can by no possible means become law, we will for 
the moment not raise this question. We readily admit that 
the maintenance of the Legislative Union is so vital that 
as Unionists we are bound to pay attention to any warning 
as to the Union being in danger, whatever may be its 


Ole eis 
Has Mr. Balfour any real ground for raising the Ho: 

rule bogey, and ought Unionist. Free-traders to allo 
themselves to be alarmed by it? Ought they to * 
sider that the cause of the Union will be endangered if 
a Liberal Free-trade Government takes the place of th 
present Administration? We might, if we liked aba 
over Mr. Balfour’s bogey at once by pointing out the 
simple fact that the House of Lords is still in existence 
and that it will know perfectly well what to do with a 
Home-rule Bill if we can imagine one presented to it by 
a Parliament elected, as the next Parliament will be on thy 
Free-tradeissue. No sane Unionist can doubt that such aBill 
would be thrown out, and that the House of Lords would 
be supported in such action by a practically unanimous 
country. As the whole world knows, the only danger of the 
repeal of the Legislative Union comes from the possibilit; 
of a Home-rule Bill being presented by a Chamberlain 
Administration which had come to terms with the Nation. 
alists. Conceivably such an Administration might be ableto 
chloroform or cajole the House of Lords into acquiescence 
in a disruptive policy. We do not ourselves believe that 
they would be able so to persuade the House of Lords 
though we admit that the matter is arguable. But though 
we hold that the right of the House of Lords to refer any 
Home-rule Bill to the people is, in fact, a perfect guarantee 
for Unionist Free-traders against the dissolution of the 
Union, we will not ask Unionist Free-traders to rely 
solely on the House of Lords when they join in giving the 
coup de gréce to Chamberlainism at the General Election, 
We are satisfied that the Liberal party have not the 
slightest intention or desire to introduce legislation in the 
coming Parliament calculated to dissolve the Union in 
any shape or form. We have, instead, the strongest 
evidence that the Liberal party are thoroughly sick of 
Home-rule and of dependence upon the Irish party, and 
that though they will no doubt pursue a reasonable and 
liberal policy towards Ireland, they will not dream of 
attempting to satisfy the Nationalists’ aspirations in 
regard to the repeal, actual or virtual, of the Union. 
The Liberals will have an Irish policy, and that 
policy will be in accordance with Liberal ideas, but 
it will not be the policy of the former Home-rule 
Bills or of any kind of disruption. As proof of the 
truth of what we say, we may point to the speech 
made by Sir Edward Grey at Cheltenham on Tues- 
day. In that speech, after describing the position taken 
up by the Government when they appointed Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, Sir Edward Grey went on to assert that 
the Government had shown that, though it was dissatisfied 
with the present system of governing Ireland, “ yet it had 
not courage enough to alter it; and that though it was now 
embarrassed by Sir Antony MacDonnell, it could not do 
without him. One good thing about the Government was 
that it was always providing programmes for its successors, 
and its successors might well find their programme with 
regard to Ireland in taking up the sympathetic policy 
where the present Government had dropped it.” Consider- 
ing the high position occupied by Sir Edward Grey among 
the Liberals, and the confidence reposed in him not 
merely by the moderate, but quite as much by the 
advanced sections of the party, these words are of immense 
importance, and indicate the line which the Liberal party 
may be expected to take in regard to Ireland. It will be 
the Balfour-Wyndham policy of “sympathetic” treatment. 
That they will endeavour to reform the Castle—for 
ourselves, we should like to see it, and the Lord- 
Lieutenancy with it, reformed out of existence—and 
that they will liberalise the Irish Administration generally, 
we do’ not doubt; but this, after all, will only be doing 
what Mr. Balfour and Mr. Wyndham desired to do, 
did do in some measure, and would have done alto- 
gether if only they had not been afraid of Sir Edward 
Carson. We are certain that if the Premier had had 
the courage of his opinions, and had gone forward on 
the path which it is clear he was convinced was the 
right one, he would have had the support of all moderate 
and reasonable English Unionists. That being so, we see 
no reason why Unionist Free-traders should be frightened 
at the idea of the Liberals carrying out a policy which had 
received the assent of Mr. Balfour,—a policy, curiously 
enough, more Liberal than that of the Liberals in one im- 
portant respect. Mr. Balfour was personally anxious to 





source or whatever the motives which inspire the warning. 


grant a Roman Catholic University to Ireland—a piece of 
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rmment according to Irish ideas” in which, we are 
rry to say, We See NO signs of the Liberals following him. 
ae: ut the matter shortly, Mr. Balfour’ is only raising 
the beey of Home-rule in order, if possible, to detach 
the Unionist Free-traders. In view of Sir Edward Grey’s 
most statesmanlike and most welcome declaration, they 
will be wise to pay no attention to this bogey, and to 
feel no anxiety in regard to Mr. Balfour’s alarms. It is 
true, of course, that Unionist Free-traders will not get all 
they want from the Liberals, because, unfortunately, the 
[iberals do not realise the need for that essentially 
democratic measure, a thoroughgoing Redistribution Bill. 
Since, however, Unionist Free-traders now know that 
they are only going to get talk about it from Mr. Balfour, 
and will certainly not get the real thing, they cannot feel 
that they are losing anything by not supporting the 
Prime Minister. They are bound, in any case, to wait for 
justice to England. Meantime the question of Redistribu- 
tion affords them a ready touchstone for determining the 
bona fides of Mr. Balfour in raising the Home-rule bogey. 
We will readily admit that Mr. Balfour is a Unionist at 
heart. If, then, he really believes that the cause of the 
Union is in danger, is it conceivable that he would 
show such treason to the Union as not to insist that 
whatever other questions may have to be neglected, a 
Redistribution Bill must be passed before the next appeal 
tothe country ? Mr. Balfour cannot say that to pass such 
a Bill now is beyond his powers, for he tells us with 
magnificent aplomb that he will be able to pass it next year. 
His ability to do so is, in fact, the only excuse he can allege 
for not proceeding with the Bill at once. To take away 
thirty Members, and almost all of them from the South 
of Ireland, and to add thirty Members to the great 
English centres of population, which, whether they vote 
for Free-trade or Protection, are certain to vote against a 
Home-rule Bill, is a course of action which no Unionist 
Prime Minister could refuse to take if he really believed 
the Union in danger. This fact is the measure of the 
sincerity of Mr. Balfour’s belief in the Home-rule bogey 
which he is now parading before the country. He is 
either insincere, or else no true Unionist. From the horns 
of this dilemma there is in his case no escape. 
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THE NORTH SEA REPORT. 


ig Report of the International Commission of Inquiry 
into the North Sea incident reflects great credit upon 
its authors. ‘There is no trace of any disposition to evade 
inconvenient facts, or to shrink from placing the responsi- 
bility on those to whom it fairly belongs. At the same 
time, all the qualifying circumstances are allowed their 
full weight, and in the end a conclusion is arrived at which 
completely meets the justice of the case. The principle of 
arbitration ‘has been well served by the Admirals, who 
once again have shown what a good training the sea 
gives in statesmanship and diplomacy. 

The initial cause of the incident is described in the 
opening sentences of the Report. The Russian Govern- 
ment had suffered, as all Governments do at times, from 
the excessive zeal of their secret agents. These gentle- 
men naturally desire to secure their continuance in the 
Service by sending information which their employers shall 
think worth having. In this instance the warnings given 
related chiefly to torpedo-boats. The Russian Fleet, it 
was represented, would from the outset of its voyage be 
the object of such attacks at the hands of the Japanese, 
and especially so when it first left the friendly shelter of 
the Baltic. It is easy to imagine the part which Great 
Britain played in these stories. The Japanese boats would 
have all the help that could be secretly given them, and 
their commanders would naturally choose for their attack 
the moment when the nearest coast would be that of 
England. That no intimation of the voyage of any such 
vessels had got into any of the English papers would not 
seem a material fact toa Russian official. He is accustomed 
to a system under which nothing of the kind is published 
without the knowledge of the authorities, and he would 
argue that the English authorities would take care that the 
plans of their ally should not be deranged by premature 
publicity. All these reports were communicated to 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky, with the result that he evidently 
believed that from the moment he left Skagen his fleet 
Would be in imminent danger of a night attack. So 








serious did he think this danger that he shortened his stay 
at Skagen by twenty-four hours, the immediate cause of 
this change of plan being the news that suspicious vessels 
had been sighted off the Norwegian coast, and the positive 
statement of the Captain of the transport ‘ Bakan’ that 
while on his -way to Skagen from the North he had 
actually seen four torpedo-boats. In this way the ground 
had been prepared, the seed had been sown, and every 
officer in the fleet had in his mind the probability of 
an immediate attack upon his ship. We are inclined 
to wonder how in these circumstances the fleet got 
through one night without opening fire on something. 
It was not, however, until the following evening, 
October 21st, that the Russian alarm took practical 
shape. At 8.45 p.m. a message, sent by wireless tele- 
graphy, came from the transport ‘Kamchatka.’ She was 
attacked, her Captain said, on all sides by torpedo-boats. 
Here was the news which the Admiral had all along been 
expecting. The enemy had picked out the ‘ Kamchatka’ 
because she had got separated from her consorts, owing 
toadamaged engine. As this had happened about 8 p.m., 
the attacking force—considerable, seemingly, since it 
could attack on all sides at once—might overtake the 
Admiral about 1 in the morning. There was time, 
therefore, to make preparations, and to ensure the respite 
being well used the signal was given to the fleet that an 
attack was to be expected that night. 

It is not very surprising that what was thus constantly 
looked for at last came. The torpedo-boats that had 
alarmed the ‘ Kamchatka’ proved to be the Swedish vessel 
‘Aldebaran’ and other unknown ships, upon which she had 
opened fire in terror of what they might do to her if she 
left them alone. The alarm was to take the same form in 
the case of the fleet. “The night was semi-obscure, some- 
what overshadowed by a slight and low mist. The moon 
only showed itself at intervals through the clouds.” 
Suddenly the ‘ Suvaroff,’ the flagship, found herself in the 
midst of a flotilla of trawlers, while at a greater distance a 
suspicious-looking vessel was seen coming straight towards 
her. On this the Admiral at once opened fire. Imme- 
diately after, however, another boat was seen and its 
harmless character recognised, and the Admiral at once 
signalled to the squadron not to fire upon the trawlers. 
As, however, another suspicious-looking vessel was also 
approaching the ‘Suvaroff’ from the other side, and was 
immediately fired upon, these well-meant instructions 
were of little avail. The squadron did not mean to fire 
upon the trawlers, but they did mean to fire upon the two 
suspicious vessels; and as the trawlers were in close 
proximity, they came in for their full share of atten- 
tions. The firing lasted from ten to twelve minutes, 
with the results we know. At the end of that time 
it appeared that at least one Russian vessel had been 
hit, and thereupon the Admiral signalled to cease firing, 
and sailed away. The only point on which there is a serious 
difference between the majority and the minority of the Com- 
missioners is as to the character of the two suspicious 
vessels. The Russians are still of opinion that the cannonade 
“was caused exclusively by the approach of two torpedo- 
boats, proceeding without lights and at full speed towards 
the squadron.” 'The majority of the Commissioners, on the 
other hand, are of opinion that the ships in the midst of 
which the fleet found itself were all trawlers, and on this 
hypothesis they proceed to distribute the blame of the 
incident. They hold that fire ought never to have been 
opened, and that when opened it was continued longer 
than appeared necessary. So far, therefore, the result of 
the inquiry is a verdict against Admiral Rozhdestvensky. 
But the Commissioners also find that the Admiral per- 
sonally did all that he could “to prevent the trawlers 
recognised as such from being the objects of the fire,” and 
further, that he was justified in going on at once, though 
the majority “regret that it did not occur to him” to 
inform the English or French authorities of what had 
happened when he was going through the Straits of 
Dover. Finally, the Commissioners declare that nothing 
that they have said casts any discredit “on the military 
value or the sentiments of humanity of Admiral Rozh- 
destvensky and of the personnel of his squadron.” 

These qualifications have excited some surprise in this 
country, and have even been set down toa desire on the part 
of the majority of the Commissioners to attenuate the con- 
demnation which they feel themselves bound to pronounce. 
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To us they suggest a simpler explanation. They represent the 
exact facts with which the Commission had to deal,—facts 
which made an unqualified condemnation not merely inex- 
pedient but impossible. There is no doubt whatever that 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky was seriously alarmed for the safety 
of his fleet ; and when we recall the nature of the informa- 
tion which had been forwarded to him by his Government, 
and the sense of almost superhuman activity and ingenuity 
on the part of the Japanese which had replaced the original 
Russian contempt for them, it cannot be said that he was 
alarmed without apparent cause. By this time no doubt 
he has learned that, clever as the Japanese are, they are 
nothing like as clever as he supposed them to be when he 
was anchored off Cape Skagen. He no longer, we may be 
sure, credits them with the ability to send torpedo-boats 
from the other end of the world without the slightest hint of 
their movements getting out. But a man’s actions must be 
judged by the light in which they present themselves to him 
at the time, not by that in which he reads them some 
months later. Given the combination of a dark night 
and the possible appearance of the enemy at any moment, 
the condition of mind of Admiral Rozhdestvensky is per- 
fectly intelligible, and would probably have been the 
condition of mind of a great number of officers in all 
ranks and in all Services. He thought his ships were in 
danger, and he took the obvious means of protecting 
them. Unfortunately, his original information was wrong, 
the conclusions he drew from it were wrong, and by 
consequence the action founded on those conclusions 
was wrong. All that can be said, therefore, is that 
the Admiral thought that he was right in what he 
did, and that if the facts had been what they seemed he 
would have been right. But the Commissioners had to 
deal with facts as they were, not with facts as they 
appeared to Admiral Rozhdestvensky, and this being so, 
their judgment was necessarily adverse. When, however, 
they came to the question: Did this judgment of theirs 
imply any censure on his skill or his humanity ? his own 
reading of the facts could not be left out of the account. 
A commander is bound to do the best he can to meet: what 
he believes to bea possible hostile attack. He is to blame, 
no doubt, if he misreads the situation out of which the 
risk of attack arises. But he would be still more to blame 
if, so misreading it, he did not take the proper steps to 
protect the force under his orders. Doubtless the ideal 
commander is one who combines accuracy in estimating 
danger with promptness and skill in guarding against it. 
But of the two qualities, the latter is the more essential, 
and from this point of view the Commissioners are justified 
in adding the final paragraph to their Report. But for 
the good sense of the Foreign Secretary we might now 
have been at war on no more serious issue than whether 
Admiral Rozhdestvensky was acting in good faith when he 
opened fire upon the trawlers. Lord Lansdowne has 
rendered a real service to the State in saving us from an 
error which, though it now seems so monstrous, no longer 
ago than last October seemed to many Englishmen the 
natural, if not the only, way out of the Russian difficulty. 





FIRST-RATE EVENTS AND SECOND-RATE MEN. 


\ eens is one feature in the present aspect of the 

world which is most unusual, and that is the contrast 
between the magnitude of the events occurring all round 
us, and the smallness, or rather, if we may coin a word, the 
second-rateness, of the men supposed to guide them. From 
West to East, from North to South, we are witnessing the 
birth of new States or the clattering down of old ones, 
wars on a scale beyond precedent, new groupings of 
ancient States, contests between classes which shake all 
ancient order to pieces, developments of ideas such as 
often precede, and sometimes cause, shattering convulsions. 
‘In the Far East an Asiatic State has suddenly become the 
seventh Great Power, and will yet affect the destiny of all 
the lands which are laved by the waters of the greatest of 
oceans. In the North the supremacy of the greatest 
military State has been shaken to its foundation, while the 
State itself is in the birth-throes, and none even pretend to 
know what it will bring forth. Inthe Centre of Europe an 


almost land-locked country is visibly preparing weapons to 
struggle for the empire of the seas; while further South the 
most quiescent of Empires, the only one without even a wish 


i nn eas, 
time in the crucible with objects which ey 

lurgists do not profess to ae In Trance aon 
contest between Church and State has reached the poi ‘ : 
actual battle; each is bursting through the old « gn — 
ments,” and when in a few weeks they clash, one or the 
other must go down. In our own islands the two 
parties, whose contest of centuries has taught us how to 
reconcile freedom and order, are visibly dissolving, part) 
it may be, under pressure of old age, but chiefly is 
wealth and poverty are feeling out with hands guided . 
half-blind eyes for some new method of reconciliation 
And there in the Far West a Power which for a hundred 
years has never ceased to grow, but which has remained ag 
apart from the struggles of the world as if it were & 
separate planet, is announcing in a hundred ways that it 
intends in future to enter the great family, and to throw 
its vote, perhaps a casting vote, at the council-table of the 
world. ‘The world, too, is watching these new occurrences 
with eyes which, if they are not keener, at least gee more 
every day as science brings everything more clearly within 
the range of even feeble sight. 

But what of the men who should be great to deal with 
this crushing multitude of events? There is not one among 
them who belongs past all question to that small number 
of mankind who in history have really guided events, or 
who may be expected by patient observers to found as well 
as to contend. ‘Two among them, no doubt, are big 
men in their way; but both William II. of Germany and 
President Roosevelt are hampered by a disparity between 
their objects and their means which as yet appears in- 
curable. They are like men swimming in seas too thick with 
brine to allow them ever to move at speed. For the rest, 
can any one name a man of the absolute first grade, a 
Napoleon, a Bismarck, a Cavour, or even a Garibaldi, the 


armies from the ground? Even the new State in the Far 
East, though it has produced men adequate to their great 
task—generals who can win battles with hundreds of 
thousands engaged, and statesmen who can finance a 
first-class war—has not produced a man of genius, or 
one who can, like Moltke, secure from victory its full 
results. The huge Empire of Russia, seething with 
political and military activity, does not evolve one man 
who is competent either to shatter the existing system, or 
to reconsolidate the ancient order. The Russians of this 
generation as yet visible to the world can scarcely be 
classed as third-rate. Emperor or General, statesman or 
Admiral, not one appears with the quality of success, or— 
which is much more remarkable—impresses mankind with 
the feeling that he may ,.yet be successful. Russia has no 
Napoleon, no Mirabeau, scarcely even a Sidyés; only 
a Witte for a Colbert, only a Count Lamsdorff for a 
Richelieu. In Germany no one is alive but the Emperor; 
and in Austria the only great statesman, Count Tisza, 
has neither success nor popularity, and though in the 
Emperor adroitness rises to the mark of genius, he, like 
every other diplomatist except Cavour, fails to found. In 
those two great military Empires one cannot even name 
the man who ina great war would be chosen Generalissimo. 
In Italy a new generation of politicians is rising to the 
top, and as yet has included no one who can solve the 
social problem, or settle the eternal quarrel with the 
Church. In France so little are politicians great that it 
is admitted by all who record events that the fall of the 
greatest among them makes no difference, and that the 
war with the Church will go on just as well and just as 
badly though the protagonist of the Anti-Clerical side has 
disappeared. In our own country Conservatives frankly 
despise the leader for whom they vote, the Opposition 
are almost paralysed by the absence of any man even 
approaching greatness, while more than half the com- 
munity deny the capacity of the one man who stands out- 
side and offers himself as a ruling mind. In America 
no politician except the President, and perhaps Mr. Hay, 
is visible above the surface, and the latter is forbidden by 
the Constitution to be a distinctive figure. That consensus 
of national admiration which is so rarely wrong attaches 
itself to no one, except in the case of America and Mr. 
Roosevelt, and the nations are left to the guidance of 
men about whom even their flatterers can hardly say 
with grave faces that they are more than able. 

What is the explanation? . The often-repeated one that 
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supreme mental power, besides not being true—for 
democracy will pardon almost anything to a great leader, 
js soldiers and sailors will pardon anything to the men 
yho chain victory to the colours—is obviously inadequate. 
Over a large portion of the civilised world the democracy 
is not ruling, for the benefit of the absence of the greatest 
men has accreted mainly to the Kings. The calm may 
be simply one of those unexpected calms which used, 
before steam began, to arrest vessels sometimes for months, 
and bred such strange superstitions in the exasperated 
minds of sailors. But a calm in all seas at once 
would be a new phenomenon, and there is no calm in 
external events. The law of history seems to be that when 
creat events are in progress, or great changes at hand, 

t minds arrive at the top, as if Providence wished to 
protect passengers from the direst consequences of storm. 
‘At present there is nowhere even an Augustus Caesar, who, 
though without genius, had yet the capacity to pour a 
social system into a new mould which for centuries did not 
crack. The only explanation we can offer—and we feel that 
it is rather plausible than sufficient—is that the complexity 
of all modern interests baffles minds of the greatest force in 
their effort to attain power. Something of narrowness—or 
shall we say concentration P—is essential to develop the 
greatest mental strength; and everything tends to produce, 
even in soldiers and statesmen, broad minds, which because 
they are broad cannot rush forward upon a defined course. 
The great see too much even to be consistently ambitious, 





and the small have too many thoughts to act upon any 
single line. So many are the channels open that even the | 
sand-storm cannot rise to its old overwhelming force. | 
Democracy, even when ruling, hesitates to issue final orders. | 
The phenomena may all change, and that pretty quickly, but | 
for the present the great are to a noticeable degree smaller 
than the subjects with which they have to deal. 








MUDDLE-HEADEDNESS. 
HERE are many kinds of muddled heads. There are 
those which contain few ideas, and those, which contain 
many. The state of the former is certainly less chaotic than 
that of the latter, and, one would imagine, more amenable to 
the introduction of order; but experience proves this to 
be a mistake. Where a head is ill furnished with ideas, 
Nature commonly fills up the waste space with obstinacy, 
so that the notion of order cannot without difficulty find 
room to enter. These two divisions must be again sub- 
divided if we are to attempt any practical classification 
of the muddle-headed. There are the morally muddled 
and the intellectually muddled; and these are found among 
the simple and the sophisticated alike. There are those 
among the sophisticated who are so intoxicated by words that 
in their confusion they can hardly ever lay their hand upon 
the idea they want to express ; and there are those among the 
simple who live in such verbal poverty that they cannot find 
words enough in which to clothe their ideas, or at any rate 
not in such a manner as to make them recognisable for what 
they are. 
The young girl who pitied those who lived before the 
Christian era because of the inconvenience they must have 
suffered in being obliged to count the years backwards, and 
the old woman who defended the marginal dates in the Old 
Testament on the grounds that “the Prophets were men of 
great research,” are extreme instances of dearth and confusion 
of ideas. They reveal nothing less than an attempt on the part 
of the muddle-headed to read the stories of sacred and profane 
history upside down. Slowness in putting down one thought 
and taking up another often leads to great confusion of mind, 
even among those who, given sufficient time, keep their ideas 
very neatly arranged. We lately heard of two men sitting at 
arestaurant. A third came in and seated himself at a distant 
table. “T am almost sure I know that man,” said No. 1 to 
his companion. “I am pretty certain it is Jones. I think 
I will go and speak to him”; adding on second thoughts, 
“Perhaps I had better not, though. It would be so awkward 
if it were some one else; he might resent it.” ‘“ Nonsense ! 
Why should any one resent being spoken to by mistake? 
You had much better go,” urged his interlocutor. “Ah! but 
you do not know Jones; he is so shy,” was the explanatory 
reply. A strong desire to “ go one better” in conversation, to 





relate an experience more strange than the one just heard, 


will often disarrange a speaker’s thoughts. “Last Thursday 
was a very wet day,” said a man at a dinner party to his 
neighbour. “ My rain-gauge registered over an inch.” ‘Oh, 
but it was fi worse in our part of the country,” she replied ; 
“our river se two feet!” 

Morally muddled heads are not at all rare. We find 
them on the shoulders of the very good and the very 
bad alike. It is difficult to say how far the morally muddled 
are responsible for their actions. In very small matters 
we come across this moral confusion continually. How many 
women freely, and even indignantly, admit that certain 
articles of clothing or adornment involve cruelty either to men 
or animals in their production, yet excuse themselves for 
buying these articles on the plea that they are for sale, and 
therefore they may as well buy them as some one else. The 
worst instance of moral muddle-headedness which ever came 
under the notice of the present writer was that of a woman 
who applied for assistance to a charitable’ society, asserting 
that she was very poor, but that she ought to be comfortably 
off, as money had been left her by her sister’s will. This 
money she declared her brother-in-law had by fraudulent 
means prevented her from getting. The will was inquired 
for at Somerset House, and contained no mention of the 
name of the applicant, who still maintained that she had been 
wronged, and when pressed for her grounds of suspicion 
against her relative, asserted that he had been more kind 
to her children than could reasonably be accounted for 
unless he had “something of the sort on his mind.” Such 
a story reveals, no doubt, a low moral nature tainted by 
cunning as well as rendered feeble by confusion. But moral 
muddle-headedness is not confined to the wrong end of the 
moral scale. The writer knows of a cultivated woman who 
will not send a postal order because the recipient is obliged 
to sign his name to a written statement that he has received 
the money a few seconds before the post office clerk passes the 
coins across the counter. The sender, she argues, is thus 
made responsible for a lie. Itis sad to think of the tortures 
of scrupulosity to which everyday life must put so absurdly 
sensitive a conscience. All sense of proportion is lost where 
disorder reigns. The significant and the insignificant change 
places, and the distinction between small sins and silly 
scruples is altogether lost. Fortunately, or unfortunately, 
few people are good enough to fall into this particular form 
of folly. 

As to the confusion of thought which is brought about by 
immoderate indulgence in vague phrases, it is terribly common 
in the present day. Out of mental laziness or want of origin- 
ality, men catch up any phrase from the confused heaps which 
they pile up by constant inattentive reading, and which they 
never take the trouble properly to sort, but use them haphazard 
to pacify the uneducated, to silence the troublesome, to obtain 
honour from the stupid, or simply to save themselves the 
trouble of thinking. The other day the present writer heard 
a conversation in a train between two men. The dress of one 
proclaimed him to be a clergyman, the appearance of the 
other suggested that he might be a churchwarden. They 
were discussing the merits of various newspapers. Of one 
which shall be nameless the clergyman declared that it was a 
very good paper, an excellent paper, “inclined perbaps at 
times to say rather more than is true; but then the greater 
contains the less.” Surely this was a singularly unlucky dive 
into a mental lucky-bag. The listener appeared well satisfied, 
But the argument, treated logically, comes to this: What is 
truth ?—A part of a lie. Yet the sentence sounds pretty well, 
and might have done duty upon another occasion if only it 
had been put away in the right place, and used because ‘it 
fitted the occasion and not because it came to hand. 

Occasionally remarks which savour for the moment of 
muddle-headedness are realised upon consideration to be 
exceedingly shrewd. The speaker goes so swiftly to his, or more 
often her, point that we do not at first follow her reasoning, and 
think she is talking nonsense. “ Mrs. So-and-so is a perfectly 
sincere woman, and just as nice as if she wasn’t,” is a clever 
judgment passed in a drawing-room a short time ago upon a 
lady whose genuine goodwill to the world made her as truly 
sympathetic as the best possible actress could affect to be. 
The remark was elliptical rather than confused. To expound 
its exact meaning one would need to amplify the wording by 
many lines. It exalts sincerity, condemns roughness, and 
suggests the folly of affectation, all in one short sentenca 
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_ Mrs. Carlyle’s celebrated remark that she could not remain 
in her house during a spring cleaning lest she should “ wake 
up one morning dead of the paint” is another instance of 
the witty simulation of confusion. Mere verbal ellipses often 
give an impression of a muddled head, but they have no 
mental bearing whatever, and show nothing as a rule but a 
scanty education. <A lady in reduced circumstances residing 
with friends as a paying guest wrote the other day: “ My land- 
lord is quite a gentleman, and she too having lived so much in 
India.” The meaning of the sentence is clear enough, but the 
lady was chary of ink and paper. She would not waste words 
in setting down the feminine equivalent for a gentleman, and 
she considered it to be an understood fact that Englishmen 
in India belong to a family party, and are regarded—by 
those who are not there—as belonging one and all to very 
much the same social level. : ‘ 

Is muddle-headedness commoner or less common than it 
was? All forms of stupidity are no doubt becoming rarer with 
the spread of education—the average stock of ideas is larger 
than it was—but confusion of thought among the educated is, 
we are sometimes tempted to fear, upon the increase, so much 
talent is devoted to its cultivation. Our lighter philosophers 
vie with one another in turning the blindfolded reader round 
and round, and making him guess the points of the compass. 
In many of their writings the balance of contradictions is so 
perfectly maintained that they seem to the simple to produce 
harmony from discord. The one thing they never do is to 
say what they mean, and their great object is to leave the 
reader uncertain as to their conclusion upon any subject. 
No doubt in one sense they write well—that is, they often 
possess the true literary touch, which has some connection 
with the poetic art—but license to charm with meaningless 
words should be confined to a few really great poets. A man 
of mere talent ought to be prepared at times to pause in his 
oblations to the Muses and repeat his creed. A few muddle- 
headed people in the world dono harm. They serve to keep 
the others amused. But when clear-headed persons set 
seriously to work to increase the number, and aspire to 
muddle a generation, the matter has gone beyond a joke. 





THE POWER OF OLD AGE. 


T is announced that Dr. Osler has denied having stated 
in a speech bidding farewell to the John Hopkins 
University that he advocated “frequent changes of Professors 
for their own good and that of the Universities, and that his 
own opinion was well known to his friends,—that a man over 
forty was comparatively useless, and that at sixty he ought 
to retire as a matter of course.” But even if Dr. Osler did 
not adopt the foundation of Anthony Trollope’s novel, 
“The Fixed Period,” the leading idea of which is that 
sexagenarians retire into contemplation for a year prepara- 
tory to being chloroformed, this deification of the young 
is going on all round us. Yet Anthony Trollope’s novel 
was published in the year in which he died,—seven years 
after the age at which, as a sexagenarian, he ought, according 
to his own argument, to have been chloroformed as useless. 
Regarded as merely the garrulous twaddle of an old man long 
past sixty, “The Fixed Period” ought to have been thrown 
into a sort of Ephesian bonfire of all the nonsense ever 
written, and the worthless work done, by persons who 
have attained the age at which Michael Angelo finished 
“The Last Judgment” and began his twenty-two years’ work 
on the dome of St. Peter's. 

There is a good deal that is contemptible in the “too- 
old-at-forty-useless-at-sixty” line of argument, used in 
certain connections; but Dr. Osler, we are glad to find, has 
done too much in the world in the last fifteen years 
to be classed with those who, because they realise that 
“the glory of young men is their strength,” and have 
yet not attained the age at which that truth was uttered, 
believe that in the world there is no other glory. It is 
always difficult to argue with an opponent ignorant of 
elementary facts, just because there is no common basis 
on which argument can be built up or pulled down; the words 
used in argument do not mean the same thing to the 
preacher and his critic; the critic has the helpless feeling 
that if the preacher only knew the facts which he knows, there 
would have been none of this foolish doctrine cried from 








the house-tops. But argue, for & moment, that Dr. Osler 
was serious, that he really said what he is reported te ha 
said and has since denied, and that Anthony Trollope’s lat 
novel really sums up the wisdom of time. [ Why, it rite 
asked in parenthesis, has it come about that the « witileds q 
time,” the “ wisdom of the ages,” is ever used as a reabechial 
argument, if the wisdom of youth is the real thine to be 
looked at and followed? You are driven, if you take that 
line, to argue that because antiquity and experience hay, 
decided on this or that course of action, as conducive to a 
moral and material well-being of the State, antiquity be 
experience must be wrong, for the plain reason that the 
are antique and experienced, and therefore worthless i 
ridiculous.] Then, according to this creed, the great 
nations of ancient history (but is history worth anything 
if it is old?) were all wrong in the way in which 
they built up their Constitutions, and in the ideals of 
sane and steady government which they put before them 
The Athenians thought it wise that no man should be 
allowed to become a member of the Boulé, which answers 
practically to the House of Commons, unless he were over 
thirty years of age. The Spartans did not permit a man to 
vote as a member of the Apella—which answered to the 
Athenian Boulé—unless, also, he were over thirty. But both 
the Boulé and the Apella were influenced and controlled by 
the Areopagus and the Gerusia, assemblies of old men, of 
which the latter was especially given the function by one of 
the Spartan Kings of setting aside “crooked” decisions of 
the people. But the Greeks were and ave, perhaps it might 
be argued, the rulers of thought, not the rulers of business, 
Were the Romans, then, rulers of business? It would be difficult 
to say that they were not; but if they were, it stands to their 
record that the chief controlling influence throughout the 
whole history of Rome was the Senate, of which no Roman 
might become a member until he had passed the age of sixty, 
Whenever the Executive was in doubt or difficulty, it was the 
Senate which strengthened or corrected its action; it was the 
Senate before whom were laid questions of taxation, one of 
the greatest difficulties of all Governments; and it was the 
Senate which made war or concluded peace. Trollope, well 
over sixty himself, had the humour which is part of wisdom 
to suggest that perhaps he was wrong in thinking himself a 
wise man because he was an old man. 

But if Dr. Osler did not say what he was reported to have 
said, there are others who have thought and said the same 
thing, and have urged that a man is usually too old for good 
work at forty, and always useless at sixty. And the frame of 
mind which asserts—it does not argue, for argument would 
spoil everything—that youth is the greatest asset possible for 
a thinker and a worker, is worth taking into consideration 
just because it is often capable of doing a great deal of in- 
justice and mischief. Like many other “catch” phrases, the 
phrase “too old at forty” has hurt and hindered plenty of 
men who still had good work to do, but who, because the easy 
sound of the phrase would sink quickly into shallow minds, 
have been dismissed or refused work by an unstable employer. 
But how is it, in any case, that the “ too-old-at-forty” cry has 
gained so great a hold, not in the highest classes of employ- 
ment, but in spheres of life where not so much depends upon 
thought as upon action? Governments, it is true, do not 
dismiss or refuse to employ servants at forty; but lesser 
businesses than Governments look with dislike at any but 
young men, and for what reason? The truth seems to be, 
surely, that they do so because they are lesser businesses; 
because they are not controlled by men who have read history, 
but who judge this or that man by the standard of momentary 
rather than permanent success; who have not perhaps heard 
of Alcibiades, but who, had they been in business at the time 
of the mutilation of the Hermae, would have preferred the 









































































“smart” methods of Alcibiades to the quieter work of those ~ 
whom history has approved in their sober denunciation of 


the Sicilian Expedition. Alcibiades certainly would have 
decided in favour of the “too-old-at-forty” theory. But he 
does not cut any very great figure in Athenian politics. 

But it happens, essentially, that no doctrine can obtain 


even temporary approval from the unthinking unless it some : 


where contains something like the germ of truth. Dr. Ose 
might be misunderstood by his friends if, on deciding, 
at the age of fifty-five, to accept the Chair of Medicine at 
Oxford, he put forward the proposition that he became nearly 
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neeless fifteen years ago, and ought to submit to euthanasia five 
ears hence. Still, he would not be wholly wrong. When a man 
has passed the age of sixty years, his best years of action do as 
a rule lie behind him. There are, and must be, exceptions. 
Titian and Tintoretto were old men when they did some of 
their best work ; Michael Angelo was at work on St. Peter’s 
when he was nearly ninety; Moltke and Radetsky, Bismarck 
and Lord Salisbury, among soldiers and statesmen, occur 
instantly ; Lord Roberts was sixty-eight when he rode to Pre- 
toria; and for that matter, the leading figures on the Front 
Benches of Parliament to-day are well past the age of chloro- 
form. But though the powers of action naturally diminish 
with the weight of years, the real power of old age—the power 
of criticism—must increase with the wider horizon that each 
succeeding year discloses; up to a point, of course, for the 
wisest of men know the danger of garrulity, and are often 
most admirable when silent, possibly in contempt. But the 
oung man who, tolerant only of youth, will one day 
be forced, logically, to be intolerant of himself, may perhaps 
yemember, when praising the work of others, that he believes 
such praise worth giving; and that he always, as a young 
man, thought it worth having. Unconsciously, while he was 
proclaiming that a man over forty was past work, he was 
anxiously expectant of the praise of men whose opinion he 
valued above all the immature judgments of his contem- 
poraries. Always impulsive, often important, sometimes 
extremely dangerous, he is always, though he may not 
acknowledge it, doing one thing; he is asking the approval, 
relying on the support, of the Senate. He wants to chloro- 
form those who restrain him, and only perhaps realises, when 
others take up the drugged handkerchief for him, the power 
and value of that restraint. 





LONDON IN MARCH. 
T has been said that London has no spring, but only 
summer and winter. Others, again, maintain that it has, 
but that the characteristic spring scents are those of soot and 
wallflowers, because every house has its chimneys swept as a 
solemn rite, celebrating the demise of winter,—while the flower- 
girls sell bunches of wallflowers at every street-corner. With 
the great increase of open spaces, and the liberal devotion of 
public money to maintaining gardens large and small, even 
in the crowded space round the Houses of Parliament, and 
in the turf beneath the walls of Westminster Abbey, the 
London climate seems to have changed. There is a London 
spring, and it begins on the first sunny days in March. Even 
from the opening of the month the first signs of change are 
well in evidence, for given that there is any grass or flowers, 
the warmth due to innumerable fires and to the protection 
afforded by houses tends to bring them forward. 

The grass in the parks is green by the end of the month; 
and at its opening one of the most charming features of 
modern gardening is seen there in perfection, the flowering 
of tens of thousands of purple, white, and yellow crocuses 
set in the turf. The southern fringe of Hyde Park, 
from Knightsbridge eastward, shows this March adorn- 
ment of the parks in great perfection. In town it is 
rather the month of the crocus than of the daffodil, for 
though the “ Lent lilies,’ or common wild daffodils, are also 
planted in the turf, the improved size and colours of the 
crocuses, and the fact that their leaves are no higher than 
the grass, are in their favour. The daisies in the turf seldom 
show their stars until late; and the primrose will not as a 
rule grow in London except in frames under glass, whence it 
is transplanted with primulas and polyanthus into beds. But 
in an early spring the country flower-gatherers send up such 
myriads of primroses plucked in Somerset and Devon, Surrey 
and the Weald of Kent, that there are often more of the 
flowers in Piccadilly or Oxford Circus than in a five-acre 
wood, while baskets piled with the cut-flowers of pink or blue 
double hyacinths perfume the air. The brilliant little blue 
squills are also characteristic March flowers in London. 
They will grow almost anywhere, especially in forecourts 
and in window-boxes, and where the owners or occupiers have 
a little spare time to think of outdoor effects, they can, if 
they please, secure the maximum of pure colour in the 
minimum of space at a very trifling expenditure of energy and 
money on the bluest of all blue English flowers. Squills will 
grow as well in Bayswater as on any Cornish cliff. 





The first of the shrubs and trees to come into leaf are, as a 
rule, the Glastonbury thorns in Kensington Gardens; but the 
green leaf first seen everywhere is that of the lilac. The lilac 
is the favourite shrub for planting in all London forecourt 
gardens and squares, and though it very seldom flowers, and 
is not in the least decorative, because it is constantly clipped 
instead of being permitted to grow to its proper height, it 
still plays a not unimportant part by unfolding in March its 
tender and graceful leaves. 

The country-house gardeners have lately discovered the 
value of the brilliant bark of certain shrubs to give 
warm colour to the borders of lakes and lawns. Among 
these are the red dog-wood, and certain kinds of osiers. 
March is the month of all others for these colour effects, 
and even in London they are seen, though not in the 
perfection which might be obtained by rather more 
planting and attention. The banks of the Long Water 
in Kensington Gardens show these red: and orange stems 
in great brilliance on a bright, cold, sunny day, while the 
eastern part of the water in St. James’s Park is fringed 
with willow and other shrubs of a certain colour value. 
The hazel, the catkins of which adorn the country woods 
at this time, seems unable to survive the London smoke; 
but the satin-like buds of the young willows, set in 
their claret-coloured cases, the “ palms” of village children, 
are seen in the gardens of the Zoological Society, by the water- 
fowl ponds, and by the bank of the Thames from Putney 
upwards. 

London, which for three centuries has been the scene 
of experiments in tree-planting, was probably the first 
English town to see the introduction of the almond tree as an 
almost universal ornament of town and suburban gardens. 
The so-called American currant, with its early leaves and 
brilliant rose-pink blossoms, is fairly common in London 
gardens of a much older date. But the almond is the first 
blossoming tree to flower in England, and towards the end of 
March its beautiful pink flowers are the most pleasing herald 
of the spring that the city has to show. The date of the 
general use in gardens of this Mediterranean tree seems to be 
very recent, for few or no old specimens are seen, though they 
are now so numerous that in places they suggest the pink 
cherry gardens of Japan. 

After a few bright days of sun, however cold the wind, 
the waste places of London are starred with a showy wild 
flower. Where a house has been pulled down, or on 
small patches of building-land temporarily vacant, and 
covered, as is their wont, with brickbats, dead grass, 
rusty tins, and old boots, the yellow stars of the 
coltsfoot come up, often in hundreds, on the squalid and 
neglected spot, just as after the Great Fire in 1666 the 
London rocket sprang up everywhere among the ruins. 
It is difficult to imagine whence the seeds of the coltsfoot 
come. The flowers may often be seen in numbers on the 
site of what was six months before a shop or private dwelling- 
house forming part of a row or terrace, where the ground 
has been roofed in for perhaps sixty years, and there are no 
wild plants near. 

The absence of mammals of nearly all kinds, except horses, 
dogs, and cats, from the London parks and gardens is 
particularly noticeable in the present month, because it is 
the very time at which in the country they are most con- 
spicuous. On the wide grey grasses of the downs, or in the 
marshes by the sea, the ‘“ March hares” are moving every- 
where, and even foxes show themselves, airing their coats 
after lying in the tainted earths. Hungry hedgehogs come 
out after their winter sleep to seek slugs and snails by day, 
and the moles begin to “run” and make hills in quite new 
places. In London there are no hares, or foxes, or hedge- 
hogs, except those kept as pets, and oddly enough no moles: 
which seem to have disappeared entirely from the county 
area. But there are a certain number of small field mice 
and voles, which become very active in the early spring. 
The bank voles live on the slopes of the railway cuttings, 
especially on the North London Railway, and become quite 
excited at the prospect of plenty of fresh vegetable food. 
The writer was much amused to watch the proceedings of a 
pair of these little voles on one bright March day, when they 
had discovered a very nice and attractive piece of green clover 
about two feet from their hole in the bank. They were some- 
what frightened to venture out so far, but the clover was too 
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tempting for prudence. After a squeaking consultation, one 
would make a dash to the plant, tear off. a leaf, and run into 
the hole.’ Then the other, after venturing out and running 
back again twice or thrice, screwed its courage to the sticking- 
point and secured another bit. They were evidently deter- 
mined to finish the whole salad up before evening. 

The singing of the London thrushes and of the rarer 
blackbirds in the March evenings is as loud and cheerful 
as in any Surrey lane. They even begin to build, 
and a good many thrushes have partly finished their 
nests in Kensington Gardens by April Ist. The sparrows 
change their note to the confidential chirp of court- 
ship, and enjoy themselves after their wicked fashion in 
pulling the crocuses to pieces. The starlings look over 
the holes in which they nested the previous year, and 
towards the close of the month begin their variety enter- 
tainments on the trees and chimneys. Our one resident 
London warbler, the hedge-sparrow, also recovers its spirits 
when the warm sunshine is once more felt, and flying up to 
the topmost twig of the trees and bushes, sings very sweetly, 
though its song ceases the instant that a cloud veils the sun. 
Its almost invariable London nesting-places are in the ivy- 
covered walls and the privet-hedges, where, however, their 
young are usually killed by cats before they leave the nest. 
The cats are the sole enemies of birds left in London, 
where all species are now protected. Those sparrows which 
have discovered that corrugated-iron roofs, which are 
absolutely cat-proof, make ideal nesting-places, escape them. 
But the total consumption of young sparrows by cats in the 
course of the summer must rival the destruction of grouse in 
August by the human sportsman. It is doubtful whether 
they meddle with the young wood-pigeons. They seem not 
to touch the old ones, though they are deadly enemies to 
domestic pigeons kept in lofts. The wood-pigeons are the 
earliest of all the London birds to begin to build, though 
the few rooks remaining follow them at an interval of a week. 
In the parks the wild ducks have nearly all paired before 
March, and while most of those birds, including the gulls, 
which are wild but have spent the winter in town, move 
off elsewhere, some remain to nest. The moorhens and dalb- 
chicks lay their eggs by the side of the St. James’s Park lake, 
and often begin to build, before the April showers announce 
that spring has really come to stay. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


MR. BALFOUR’S POSITION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTrATOR.”] 
Srr,—A year ago you published a letter from me in which it 
was argued, contrary to the view which has been maintained 
with great force by the Spectator, that the true course for 
Unionist Free-traders was to support the Government of Mr. 
Balfour. That Government remains in office by reason of 
the support which the Unionist Free-traders have afforded 
and are affording toit. Has the cause of Free-trade suffered ? 
It cannot be denied that that cause is stronger, both in the 
‘country generally and in the Unionist party, than it was a 


year ago. 

It is impossible to avoid reference to the much-vexed question 
of Mr. Balfour’s attitude. You, Sir, have maintained in a long 
series of articles the view that Mr. Balfour’s conduct has been 
simply that of an opportunist, that being at heart a Chamber- 
lainite—though perhaps a somewhat cold and critical one—he is 
merely waiting for the favourable moment to declare himself. 
Personally I do not agree with this view of Mr. Balfour’s 
conduct; but let it be supposed accurate. What prospect is 
there that the favourable moment is going to arrive? In your 
issue of February 18th you describe Mr. Chamberlain in an image 
of great power as a person who, having kindled a fire on an ice- 
floe, now finds his fuel sodden and sees his fire dying out. Is 
Mr. Balfour the opportunist going to join Mr. Chamberlain on 
his ice-floe, and to help him in his vain efforts to stoke that dying 
fire? Surely not. 

Mr. Balfour, if he is simply an opportunist, will not join Mr. 
Chamberlain as long as there is anything to lose by it; but if the 
Free-traders desert him, he will have no alternative but to join 
Mr. Chamberlain’s desperate adventure. The opportunist can be 
effectually prevented from taking that course if the Free-traders 
continue to support him, making it clear that their support is 
given to him as a Free-trader, and that it wili be at once with- 
drawn if he adopt a Protectionist policy. 

There is another reason why I would ask those Unionist F'ree- 
traders who adopt this most unfavourable view of Mr. Balfour's 





conduct to think well before they commit thomeslven teaseat 
of opposition to the Government. I would appeal to am 

consider what may be the developments of this question neg 
near future. I believe that in the present state of En, hog 
politics any attempt to form a third party is foredoomed . 
failure. Those who definitely withdraw their support from th 
Government must, if they are to remain in politics at all. ; 4 
the Opposition. Those who are returned to the next Patlinnvoat 
by a preponderating Liberal vote will inevitably be deinen 
give a general support to a Liberal Government not on po 
question but on all. Now, Sir, Mr. Chamberlain avowedly Bi 
to the Parliament after next. He relies upon the mistakes whi h 
the Liberals will make, and upon the swing of the pendulas 

rg aos : : : m, 
This indicates, I believe, the only real risk which Free-trade h; 
torun. It is possible that the country, if it were profoundly dis 
satisfied with the administration of the Liberals, might tu » 
again to the Unionists without any adequate consideration of 
their positive policy, and if all the Free-traders were then either 
out of politics or in the Liberal party, the risk of a return to 
Protection might be very real indeed. If the Unionist Free. 
traders remain loyal members of the Unionist party, this risk 
can be absolutely guarded against, for then the Unionist party 
when it is again summoned to power, will no doubt contain, as it 
always has contained, many Protectionists, but will not. havo 
Protection as any part of its authorised policy. 

I have so far argued the question upon a view of Mr. Balfour's 
conduct which, as I have said, I do not myself accept. Mr 
Balfour’s attitude has been, in my view, throughout that of 4 
Free-trader, but of a Free-trader rightly anxious to preserve the 
unity of the party of which he is leader. In order to preserve 
that unity he deliberately abstained, when Mr. Chamberlain 
launched his scheme, from explicitly condemning him. He pre- 
ferred to take a course which was apparently less heroic, and 
which has involved him in much obloquy, but which will prove 
to be much safer and not less effective. He has provided a 
euthanasia for the policy of Protection. The Unionist party 
having been violently attracted by Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme, 
Mr. Balfour’s carlier speeches were devoted to a keen and critical 
discussion of the difficulties of the question. The party was 
exhorted to take time for consideration, and not to rush headlong 
to Protection. Gradually this sober view began to tell, and Mr, 
Balfour then proceeded to strengthen and define his attitude, 
The whole of his speeches from May, 1903, show a steady 
development from the position of a balanced critic of the 
problem to the position adopted at Edinburgh in October, 1904, 
of a convinced defender of Free-trade. He has now made his 
own policy perfectly clear. The indignation at his alleged 
obscurity is due to the fact that he refrains from attacking Mr, 
Chamberlain personally, and refuses, as Lord Hugh Cecil put it 
in the brilliant speech in which he justified his title to bea 
supporter of the Government, to state his position according to 
the meridian of Birmingham. To attack Mr. Chamberlain 
directly would be to produce violent disturbance in the party. 
If Mr. Chamberlain’s policy were gaining the upper hand, that 
risk might at all hazards have to be run; but all the omens are 
against the policy of Protection. Why cause a violent commotion 
to slay a heresy which is dying of its own accord ? The death of 
Chamberlainism I believe to be inevitable. Why should we not 
allow that death to be gradual and painless ? 

Of course, if this theory of Mr. Balfour’s action be accepted, the 
duty of every Unionist Free-trader to support the Government 
becomes quite clear. There are two objects of capital importance 
in the eyes of Unionist Free-traders. One is to maintain the 
Free-trade policy of this country, the other is to preserve tho 
unity of the Unionist party. The course which Mr. Balfour has 
adopted must commend itself as the only course by which tho 
attainment of both these objects can be secured. 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
A FREE-TRADE SUPPORTER OF THE GOVERNMENT. 


[Though he states it so persuasively and so ably, we aro 
entirely unable to accept our correspondent’s conclusion that 
Unionist Free-traders who oppose the present Government 
must either become Liberals or go out of politics. We have 
no intention of adopting either alternative, and we know 
of plenty of Unionist Free-traders in the country who are 
equally determined. Our correspondent is partly misled by 
thinking only of Members of the House of Commons, 
and arguing as if they were the only Unionist Free-traders 
to be considered. As a matter of fact, we believe that those 
Unionist Free-trade Members who have not flinched in 
the fight, or tried to get returned as Free-traders through 
Protectionist votes, will go back to Westminster as Unionist 
Free-traders. But even if that were proved to be impossible, 
and they were all to fall in the fight, we should be 
unmoved. Members of Parliament are not the only people 
who count in politics, and the flame of Free-trade may 
well be kept alive within the Unionist party by persons out- 
side the House. It is, indeed, to the Unionist Free-traders 
in the constituencies that we look to reconstruct the 
Unionist party on Free-trade lines. But such reconstruction 
can only take place if Mr. Balfour, and those who, like him, 
think that Free-trade is a matter of no great importance, have 
Leen soundly punished for their criminal indifference to the 
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\ 
essential character of the issue. Our correspondent calls Mr. 
Balfour a Free-trader. If he is, then a Free-trader can do 
the following things done by Mr. Balfour :— 

(1) Mr. Balfour wished Mr. Chamberlain ‘‘God-speed” in his 


Protectionist propaganda. 
(2) He placed Mr. Chamberlain’s son at the Treasury, though 
that son has declared himself a supporter of his father’s policy in 


every particular. 

(3) He declared in the Edinburgh speech that even if the 
Unionist party adopted the extremest form of Protection, “he 
would not think of diminishing the zeal and earnestness of his 


support of that party.” 
(4) He has never expressed any willingness to oppose the 


Chamberlain policy. 

(5) He has formulated a policy—the “ half-sheet-of-note- 

paper” policy—which is opposed to true Free-trade in every 
particular. 
If our correspondent holds that these acts are consistent with 
a bond-fide belief in and loyalty to Free-trade, and are acts 
appropriate to a Free-trader, then all we can say is that we 
and our correspondent must attach wholly different meanings 
to the word “ Free-trade.” As to (1), does our correspondent 
remember the text: “He that biddeth him God-speed is 
partaker of his evil deeds ” (2 John 11) ?—-Ep. Spectator. ] 





CHINESE LABOUR ON THE RAND: 
AN APPEAL. 
{To Tuk Eprror oF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—Is there no hope of reconsideration of the unhappy de- 
cision of Friday, February 17th, brought about by the exigencies 
of the Ministerial position and the eruel war of parties? Is all 
appeal to the patriotism of the House of Commons hopeless, 
or have we arrived at the day when the word “ patriotism” is 
only a stalking-horse to cover the tactics of party organisa- 
tion, or the lifeless figure of a virtue that only calls up a 
smile from the cynic? I am loth to disparage the character 
or the policy of Lord Milner, or even to discuss his successes 
or his failures. To allow the war of parties to rage round 
him personally is to waste in a futile strategy the forces 
of those who would avert the present dangers. Lord 
Milner is not going to be impeached. Let us leave him 
personally out of the question. There is only one broad 
regret to be expressed,—that Lord Milner did not maintain 
as against the mine magnates of the Rand the same resolute, 
inflexible purpose which he opposed to Mr. Kriiger and Mr 
Steyn. Those who were against the war always insisted that 
it was 2 Rand millionaires’ war. I differ from them. I hold 
that the £230,000,000 was spent, sauandered if you please, to 


of British subjects. But I agree that that integrity and those 
rights were brought into danger solely by reason of the 
existence of the vast gold-mining industry, and the resultant 
interests and population within the limits of the Republic, 
and in conflict with its rulers. Be that so or not, the one 
indisputable outcome of the war is that the Johannesburg 
millionaires have alone reaped any substantial benefit from it, 
a benefit enormous and quite immeasurable. In plain fact, 
the two Colonies have made a change of masters. Mr. 
Kriiger and Mr. Steyn are gone; the millionaires have taken 
their place, standing behind the Crown. And they rule 
everything,—irresistible, implacable, ruthless, determined, 
and united in one policy: to get the gold out of the land at 
the least possible cost, and to effect their purpose in cynical 
disregard of the interests of the white and Kaffir population, 
the Colonies, and the Empire. They deliberately blocked all 
material progress in order to force the Government to accede 
to their demand for the cheapest of labour, that of the 
Chinaman. If the Government had remained firm, and 
resolutely refused their demand, they must have had, and 
would have had, recourse to white labour, because they could 
not have permanently refused to work the mines. For the 
sake of overcoming an embarrassment and financial difficulties 
which were temporary, the Government involved the Colonies 
ina far more dangerous evil, an evil which is far-reaching 
and permanent in its mischievous operation. 

That, in my mind, is the crime of the Government. Even 
from their own point of view the paramount object to be 
aimed at was to settle a large British population in the two 
Colonies. They recognised this object by adopting a policy 
of land settlement for British farmers. But, while they 
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maintain the integrity of the Empire and the inviolable rights | River Colony would vo ™ 


induced farmers to take up and invest money and labour in 
the farms, they rashly pursued a policy which has restricted, 
and will further restrict, the market for their chief products. 
These settlers, and indeed all the farmers of the Colonies, 
looked to Johannesburg as an assured, sound, and rapidly 
growing market, never doubting that the development of the 
mines would be effected, to a great extent, by white labour. 
These expectations are belied. Instead of well-paid white 
labour they find ill-paid Chinamen; instead of consumption 
of home products there is a demand for rice,—rice imported 
by the management of the gold mines in lots of thirty tons 
and upwards on reduced freight rates granted to them by 
an obsequious railway authority ; mealies are imported from 
abroad for their Kaffir labour; and, in fact, all is done to beat 
down the prices of home produce. The Orange River Colony 
has had three years’ drought, and the hope of the farmers 
that good prices might make up to some extent for lack of 
quantity is frustrated by the resort to Chinese labour and a 
system of wholesale imports from abroad on freights specially 
lowered in favour of the mines. 

As to the more purely political aspect. By limiting the 
white British population, the millionaires have maintained 
the Boer majority, and then pressed the existence of that 
majority to secure a gerrymandering of the franchise in 
any scheme of responsible government. Muanhood suffrage 
is to be opposed, and it has been alleged that a £150 
annual income qualification is demanded. The object 
of this, if true, is plain. But one of its results, if put 
in force in the Orange River Colony, would be to deprive 
of the franchise ninety per cent. of the farmers, who 
certainly cannot during the last three years show any 
net income at all from their farms. Another result 
would be to deprive of the franchise every white man in 
Johannesburg thrown out of employ by Chinese labour. 
It is suggested now that the millionaires or the Government 
may be not disinclined to admit the Boers fully to the 
franchise, since they are satisfied that the Boers will support 
Chinese labour, as being calculated to set Kaffir labour free at 
low rates for the farms; and Sir H. Goold-Adams has, it is 
reported, said that ninety per cent. of the Orange River Colony 
farmers are also in favour of Chinese labour on the same 
grounds. Certainly, if I were a Boer leader desiring to see 
the Colonies fall back under Boer control, I should support 
Chinese labour, because it tends most effectually to stop any 
large increase of British labour and British voters, and to 
ruin the British farmer and drive him out of the Colonies. 
If it is true that ninety per cent. of the farmers in the Orange 
Chinese labour in order 
to obtain cheap Kaffir labour, one can only regret that they 


| are so short-sighted, and that the Governor, instead of 


boasting of it, should not be free to point out to them that 
the insufficient supply of labour is a temporary inconvenience, 


| but that the absence or restriction of markets will be a 
| permanent injury. 








| policy. 





These are broad lines of objection to the Chinese labour 
Is it not fair to put to the Members who are 
supporting the Government such a question as this >—“ Sup- 
posing that it were possible to bring every one of you in turn 
to the Speaker's table, and then and there to call upon you, that 
you, putting aside all party ties and personal interests, should 
answer on your soul and conscience ‘ Yes’ or ‘ No,’ sans phrase, 
this question: ‘ Do you hold that in the interests of the Empire, 
and of the white and native population of the two Colonies, 
who are all alike the King’s subjects, and in the interests of 
your own constituents, the employment of Chinese in the 
mines is a necessity, and a wise, prudent, and desirable 
policy ?’—could you say ‘Yes’? must you not say ‘No’? 
And if that is so, has not the King, has not the Empire, have 
not the King’s subjects in the two Colonies, have not your 
constituents, a higher claim upon you than all party ties, 
and your allegiance to the present Ministry? Can you dis- 
charge your soul and conscience from the grave responsibility 
of complicity in this crime by pleading such ties and such 
allegiance ?”—I am, Sir, &c., O. R. C. 


[We desire to point out that the writer of this appeal is a 
New Zealander, who has since the war acquired substantial 
interests in the Orange River Colony, and has a right to 
speak from the point of view of the self-governing portions 
of the Empire.—Eb. Spectator. ] 
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A VOICE FROM THE COLONIES. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
Sir,—The following is an extract from a letter recently 
received by me from my brother, a member of the South 
African Constabulary, who served through the war from 
Talana Hill to its close :— 

“You think that the South African Colonies will eventually 
become « second Canada. I must say that the present state of 
the South African Colonies would not make any one out here 
believe they would ever be anything. The country is overrun. 
Too many foreigners and Orientals, and consequently the men 
who fought for the country are starving. To-night, not half an 
heur ago, I brought two Englishmen into the Station and gave 
them something to eat, the first they had had for two days. 
They were on tramp, having had to leave the mines at Johannes- 
burg, one hundred and fifty miles away, on account of Chinese. 
One of them is a chemist ; to look at the poor chap you would not 
think him anything more than a skeleton. It is very hard lines 
on the men who won the country to have to look at the number 
of foreigners doing well, and I might say doing everybody else 
out of work. None of them, I need hardly say, ever used a rifle, 
yet they are ruling what is called ‘The Golden City.’ Very few 
in the same city have any of what gave it its name.” 

Those who are responsible for this state of affairs ask us to 
“think Imperially.” When accounts such as this reach us in 
the Colonies we are inclined to think that the next rebellion 
in South Africa will include both Boer and British settlers,—a 
combination which might be too much for the British Army. 
Our loyalty in the Colonies is almost proverbial; but in the 
event of such a rebellion taking place, I doubt if public opinion 
out here would permit the Canadian Government to send 
assistance, as was done in the last war, which assistance was 
very material if competent judges are properly reported.— 
I am, Sir, &e., MANITOBAN. 

Winnipeg. 





“ ASCENDENCY.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—As an Irishman, and a humble member of the Unionist 
party, I take the liberty of protesting against a practice too 
common among Englishmen of both sides in politics, and 
occasionally indulged in even by yourself. In your leader in 
the Spectator of February 25th on “ Government by Philander- 
ing” you accuse Irish Unionists of a desire for “ ascendency.” 
By this word I presume is meant Protestant ascendency,— 
about which, I admit, there was far too much talk a century 
ago, and even half-a-century, but which has now become 
wholly obsolete. What is really happening is that our Roman 
Catholic fellow-citizens, not content with the equality which 
has been conceded to them in full measure, are bent upon 
establishing in Ireland a Romish ascendency. And then, 
if any one calls attention to this craving for counter- 
ascendency, he is reviled as a reactionary Orangeman. 
People in England, no matter of what political party, can- 
not see Irish affairs as we Irish see them on the spot. 
Irish Protestant Unionists know full well that they cannot 
cherish any hankering after Protestant ascendency, if for no 
other reason, because there are so many Roman Catholic 
Unionists whom they could not afford to alienate. Besides, 
Protestant ascendency is so completely a thing of the past 
that even the most bigoted Orangeman knows it could not be 
recalled to life. All this politicians and publicists in England 
seem unable to see, and if any protest be made against Romish 
aggression, they put it down at once to a desire to restore 
Protestant ascendency. The fact is that a determined effort 
is being made by Roman Catholics to “ get on top,’—I take 
the phrase from the Handbook of the “ Catholic Association.” 
All the machinery of local government is being worked for 
this purpose. Already, except in the counties of Down and 
Antrim, no one except a Roman Catholic has a chance of 
being appointed a dispensary doctor. As fast as othe? 
posts become vacant under Boards of Guardians, County 
or District Councils, or any other local authority, such 
posts are filled up by Roman Catholics, wholly irrespective 
of qualification. I do not, of course, affirm that local bodies 
require no evidence of fitness, but I do say that their first rule 
of election is: No Protestant need apply. Is it “hankering 
after ascendency” to wish that this could be remedied ? 
It cannot, we know, because these Guardians and Councillors 
hold office by virtue of an Act of Parliament which was 
passed at the request of nobody in Ireland, but under the 
influence of a doctrinaire craving for symmetry. Surely, 








however, it is open to Unionists to point out the result of this 
doctrinaire “symmetrical” legislation, and to express the 
hope that the error will not be repeated. But if we do this, 
you and other English publicists straightway tell us to hold 
our noise, and not “hanker after ascendency ”! Again, you 
are probably not aware that there is hardly a meeting of g 
railway company, banking company, or trading company at 
which some shareholder—whose name is more often than 
not preceded by Reverend—does not ask how many 
Roman Catholics are in the employ of the company; 
and, if the answer does not please him, go on to denounce 
the directors in all the moods and tenses as a gang of 
bigots. The very administration of justice is perverted by 
this effort to “get on top.” I cannot ask you for space to 
recount the Riverstown case, in which a bench of Magistrates, 
appointed by popular election under the Local Government 
Act, overruled two Resident Magistrates and dismissed 4 
prosecution for riot, part of which riot actually took place in 
the Courthouse! Incidents like this are of daily occurrence; 
sometimes they are reported, mostly they are not. Whether 
or no, they never would reach the eyes or ears of the English 
public unless some one raised a protest; and if any one does, 
he is straightway rebuked for “ hankering after ascendency!” 
—I am, Sir, &e., EpWarD STaNnLEY Ropextson, 


[ We have also received a long and interesting letter on this 
subject signed “A Liberal Unionist,” but regret that owing 
to the great pressure on our correspondence columns we 
cannot find space for it. This correspondent is strongly 
against any attempt to create a University with a Roman 
Catholic atmosphere, and generally endorses Mr. Robertson's 
view. Though we have not room to traverse Mr. Robertson's 
points in detail, we may say that we have protested, and 
always shall protest, against appointments being given to 
Irishmen because they are Roman Catholics, or against 
attempts to establish any form of Roman Catholic ascendency. 
Appointments must go to the men best fitted to fill them, 
and not be considered the perquisite of any creed.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





THE LICENSING QUESTION. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “ SprcraTor.”’ ] 
S1r,—One is unwilling to believe that opposition on the Fiscal 
question has anything to do with the attitude of the Spectator 
towards the licensing policy of the Government, but I fail 
altogether to reconcile the extravagant views set out once more 
in the article of February 18th headed “ Redistribution” with 
those expressed in an article, “ Compensation and Common- 
Sense,” in the issue of March 28th, 1903. It was then held: 
“Tf no scheme other than payment by the State can be 
devised, to payment by the State we ought to come.” Instead 
of payment by the State, the Government set up a scheme of 
compulsory insurance in order that reduction might be 
carried out by the licensing authority without injustice to 
the individual. As to “enormous pecuniary gifts ” conferred 
on the liquor trade, surely it is always considered an essential 
attribute of a “gift” that it cannot be taken away. A gift 
confers on the recipient proprietary rights. If it be said that 
a license was, as a matter of business, a grant for a year only, 
it is absurd to call it an “enormous pecuniary gift.” Liven if 
the Spectator contends that the State, like children at play, 
may take back that which it gave, it surely will not con- 
tend that the State may deprive B of his property, for which 
he has paid in cash (as is the case in the vast majority of 
existing licenses), because the State gave it originally to A; 
in other words, that a man is to be heavily fined because the 
State, it is now thought foolishly, gave some time ago some- 
thing for nothing to somebody else.—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. A. Newron. 


[The State gave only for one year. The Bill of last ysar 
added to that a legal right in the annual license-holder either 
to have the gift continued from year to year, or else to claim 
compensation for the withdrawal of the license. Our trust 
is that this profligate endowment of the person happening to 
hold licenses in 1904 may be remedied by the imposition 
of a high-license system. We agree that the sentence quoted 
from our article in 1903 differs from that policy advocated by 
us after we had heard the discussion of last year. Our 
correspondent must not think that we find it embarrassing 
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—_—————— 
to admit a change of view after further and better con- 
sideration —ED. Spectator. | 





CANADA AND THE UNEMPLOYED. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
Srr,—On every side we hear of relief funds being raised for 
the unemployed ; and against the kindly motives which 
the raising of such funds I have, of course, nothing 
tosay. But why are people unemployed? Because, owing 
toa variety of different causes, there is not enough work for 
those who want it. Relief funds may tide over moments of 
exceptional distress, but the cause of the distress remains, 
and the philanthropic assistance of to-day will have to be 
repeated to-morrow. And all this time Canada is crying 
aloud for men and women,—not for our floating scum, but for 
men and women prepared to do honest work for their living. 
Surely it would be better to divert some of the money now 
devoted to sporadic relief funds to the more lasting remedy 
of finding people work in Canada and assisting them to get 
there. I do not speak without knowledge, though my experi- 
ence has, naturally, been on a limited scale. Through lantern 
lectures and other means, I some time ago raised a small 
loan fund, and with this I have since been helping those who 
desired, but were without the necessary means, to cross the 
ocean and seek work where people were wanted. <A consider- 
able number, whose references have in all cases been carefully 
verified, have been thus sent out to Canada, and in every case 
with definite work to goto. The money supplied to them is not 
agift, but a loan; and in every case the emigrant has found 
bis or her footing, and is already repaying the sum advanced, 
which can thus be turned over again. Nine pounds will carry 
an emigrant not merely across the Atlantic, but as far as 
Winnipeg, if desired. The emigrant should have at least £1 
in hand for food on the railway journey up country. March 
is a good month in which to arrive in Canada. If any person 
is disposed to assist in thus finding work for deserving people, 
saving them from falling on the rates at home, I shall be 
happy to receive and acknowledge any contributions addressed 
as below, as my loan fund is at present exhausted; and I will 
see that the money is properly used.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Epitu M. ARNOLD-ForRsTER. 
Cathedine, Burley-in-Wharfedale, Leeds. 


prompt 





SIR WILLIAM MOLESWORTH AND OUR 
COLONIES. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR.” | 

Sir—In the Spectator of February 11th there is a most 
interesting letter from Mr. P. E. Roberts, in which he quotes 
the wonderful forecast of Sir William Molesworth, so far back 
as 1851, as regards the future action of our Colonies in the 
event of the Mother-country being at war. Mr. Roberts, and 
all those who wish to perpetuate the memory of Molesworth, 
will be pleased to learn that a movement has been started in 
Cornwall to erect a memorial to his memory. A Committee 
has been formed at Wadebridge, where he made his first 
political speech, and some of the leading gentlemen of the 
neighbourhood have joined it. An account has been opened 
at the Consolidated Bank, to which subscriptions can be for- 
warded to the credit of the ‘ Molesworth Memorial Fund.”— 
Iam, Sir, &ec., Wm. Lucy, Secretary. 





THE MANNING OF THE MERCANTILE MARINE. 
(To Tue Epiror or THE “‘ SrecratTor.’’] 
Str,—I have read Mr. Bullen’s letters in the Spectator of 
February 4th and 25th with great interest. I have two sons 
at present on the ‘Conway,’ and shall shortly have to look 
out for ships in which they will serve their three years’ 
apprenticeship. This is a very anxious business for all 
parents. The training and education on board the ‘ Conway’ 
are most excellent as far as they go, but there is a real need 
for sea-going “school ships,” something like those of Messrs. 
Devitt and Moore. Commander Broadbent knows exactly 
what is required, and his suggestions are thoroughly sound. 
It seems a pity that the question whether such ships could 
be made to pay in the way of dividends should have to be 
considered in a rich country like ours, whose prosperity 
depends so much on her mercantile marine. I have men- 
tioned particularly the training of embryo “ officers” as I am 





personally interested therein; but, of course, the education 
of “boys” and the manning of our ships with British sailors 
is a matter of almost equal national importance. A great 
deal towards this is being done by the Navy League, but 
much still remains to be accomplished, and it is to be hoped 
that other similar bodies will follow the patriotic example 
lately set by the Surrey County Council, in founding scholar- 
ships for boys to be trained in the Navy League’s home at 
Liscard. In conclusion, I should like to be permitted to 
endorse your remarks as to the necessity for, and paying 
value of, good food and good treatment for our sailors.— 
I am, Sir, &e., E. S. Merupiru, Major (late) R.E. 
Chester. 


[To tHe Eprror or tHe “ SprcraTor.”"] 
S1r,—It may be of interest to Mr. F. T. Bullen to know that 
a fine Spanish sailing ship, the ‘Ama Begonakoa,’ is already 
running on somewhat similar lines to those indicated by him 
in the Spectator last week. Doubtless the London agents, 
Messrs. Sota and Aznar, would give Mr. Bullen or others 
interested some useful information as to the working of this 
vessel, since she was built in 1902; £15,000 for the cost 
and equipment (especially when it is to include a small 
armament of guns) would appear to be an underestimate, for, 
I take it, a vessel would have to be built on account of the 
difficulty of adapting an ordinary sailing vessel, however 
modern, to the purpose intended.—I am, Sir, &c., 
LIVINGSTONE HoLMEs. 
Hantsport, Radnor Drive, Liscard. 





LUXURY AND RICHES. 

(To THE Epiror OF TUE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Would you kindly allow me, as a working mason who 
subscribes to your weekly, to express an opinion or two arising 
out of the article under the above heading in your issue 
of February 18th? The economical argument of the authors 
of the Appeal is entirely fallacious, but their moral one is, as 
you say, very much to the point. At first sight, any one who 
thinks at all would not conclude that the extravagance of the 
rich is the cause of an ever-increasing pauperism; and your 
truism that “two facts do not stand in the relation of cause 
and effect merely by being placed in juxtaposition” has in 
this respect been flagrantly violated by the authors of the 
Appeal. They have let their goodwill to the poor override 
their reason, and as this has been made very apparent in 
your article, further comment is quite unnecessary. 


The point I wish to deal with specially is the depraved condi- 
tion of the workers. What you have said in the clearest language 
possible about the “mental condition of the multitude” is, alas! 
too true. But I wish you had gone a little further afield, and 
stated what you thought were the main contributing causes to 
this low state of mind in the people. It is not relevant to the 
subject, you may justly say ; but it is as one desirous of informa- 
tion that I speak, as one wishing “light and leading.” And 
I hope that in the near future you will go more into details, 
and give us an article on “the real causes” of pauperism. In 
the meantime, however, I would like to say something in extenua- 
tion of this crime (if such a term can be applied) of the workers, 
—viz., “their being interested in sport only, and that passively.” 

Firstly, then, the children of the people are not well tended 
(according to enlightened opinion on matters of health, &c., &c.) 
in early life, as the means are never forthcoming to enable their 
parents to provide the necessary (normal) food, clothing, and 
shelter. 

Secondly, they are sent to school to receive an education which 
is not for them, because Educational Boards always prescribe a 
“code” of education for children whose creature comforts have 
been attended to. 

And lastly, they are hurried off to work in the shop or factory 
at the tender age of thirteen or fourteen, just when history and 
grammar and the facts of science were becoming not so uninter- 
esting to them. What they hear, too, in the shop or factory is 
anything but edifying, as the bulk of the talk is about theatres, 
(low) music-halls, drinking bouts, women, and football,—only a 
reflex of training and environment. They have to start work 
early (6 a.m.), and they are at it until late; and when they get 
liome (?) they are tired,—too tired to be serious about anything. 
It is in the term of their apprenticeship that the little knowledge 
that was crammed into their “dulled” brains at school is wiped 
out, and they become stupid as to ennobling ideas and ideals. 
When their apprenticeship is over their habits are generally 
formed, and their power to throw off any habit or habits has 
become less, not merely on account of a common mental build, 
but principally on account of the greater physical exhaustion they 
experience as journeymen, brought about through the excessive 
demands of their masters. Of course, I am aware that the 
market forces the hands of the masters a bit. 
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From these.very imperfectly stated facts I think I am justified 
in trying to minimise the great culpability of the workers which 
your article seems to imply, and more than justified in saying 
that the so-called ruling class (men of ideas included) are far and 
away more blameworthy than they are for not trying to better 
the position of the multitude. To expect men of stunted growth— 
mental, moral, and physical—to be interested in what is happening 
in Russia, or even in.our own midst, when political or other 
principles are at stake, is to expect too much. The realm of 
“Ideas” is not for them, as they have no chance, generally 
speaking, of entering it. The sphere of “Simple-Sensation” 
alone is open to them ; hence their follies. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


J. McL. 





SPIRITUAL EXCELLENCE AND CRITICAL 
INTELLIGENCE. 
[To tuz Epitor or Tue “Spectator.’’] 

Sir,—* It is idle,” you say in your issue of January 28th, 
to argue, as Dr. Moberly did, “that ‘spiritual excellence’ 
is a necessary factor in a competent judgment on such 
a point” as that of the Resurrection of Christ being 
fact or fiction; because this “is a question for the 
critical intelligence trained to appreciate evidence.” Your 
argument would certainly be valid if belief in the Resur- 
rection of Christ, and the credibility of the miraculous 
generally, stood absolutely isolated and sréwpos, uncon- 
nected with anything that we believe about the history of 
the universe at large. If we believed that supernatural 
power had interposed on a single occasion, or on a single 
series of occasions, in a universe whose entire evolution had 
otherwise been purely physical, with no regulation whatever 
from any Supreme Intelligence, then I grant that the spiritual 
character of any one who believed or disbelieved it might 
have nothing to do with his capacity for weighing the 
evidence. But then, if such were the position, I, for one, 
must lay down my arms before Professor Huxley’s assault, 
when he said that the miraculous, as such, was certainly not 
incredible, but that none of the evidence produced was 
sufficient to establish it as fact. Were there nothing in the 
story of evolution to indicate at any one point that an 
Intelligent Being was its Author—that Nature, in its least 
variable sequences, obeyed the Will of a Creator—then 
nothing would induce me to believe that a dead Man arose 
and ate and drank on a certain day long ago. What makes 
me listen to the witnesses when they assert that He actually 
did so is my belief in an earlier miracle, compared to whose 
stupendous greatness the Resurrection itself is but a little one, 
—the miracle of the origin of all things. Setting aside, what I 
actually believe, that the first origination of life was the work 
of a divine interposition; even granting that from the mole- 
cule to the mollusc, and from the mollusc to the brain of a 
Shakespeare, the evolution of everything that exists was the 
result of unconditioned sequences, proceeding in an ordered 
development without supernatural interference, there remains 
the one grand fact that matter has come to exist, with all the 
marvellous potentialities which have actually issued in evolu- 
tion. Did I hold it to be tenable, nay, thinkable, that all 
these glorious potentialities came to be, and grew into 
actualities, apart from a Creative Intelligence, then no pro- 
ducible evidence would convince me of any miracle. That 
such have actually occurred I believe, just because I am con- 
vinced that Nature, from first to last, is the expression of a 
Personal Will. Now surely it cannot be “idle” to argue that 
one’s particular belief on the evidence for a miracle in fact is 
dependent to some extent on one’s attitude towards that 
Intelligence, Whom one must first have discerned at work 
throughout the whole history of Nature. To put the 
extremest case, should you hold that a drunken expert had a 
better “ critical intelligence” for discerning the supernatural 
in Nature than Dr. Moberly’s “ penitent tender from his first 
humiliating confession”? Unless you are prepared to assert 
this, your argument against Dr. Moberly omits the most 
important point of which it ought to have taken account. 
I an, Sir, &c., L. G. MyLne, Bishop. 


Marlborough. 





FAITH AND MORALS. 
[To rue Epitor or THE “ Spectator.’’] 
§1z,—The article in the Spectator of February 25th under 
the above heading implies, I think, that M. J. Guyau’s books 
were first published in 1903 and 1904. His famous “ Esquisse 
d'une Morale sans Obligation ni Sanction” appeared, how- 





ever, in 1885, and “L’Irréligion de l’Avenir” in 1887, whit 
the latter had becn translated into English by 1897, T beg $ 
enclose the list of M. Guyau’s works from the London Lib : 
catalogue :—“ L’Art au Point de Vue Sociolog.,” 1889. « Ea 
cation et Hérédité,” 1889; “Education and Heredity . 
W. J. Greenstreet (“Contemporary Science Series a 1991. 
“ Esquisse d’une Morale sans Obligation ni Sanction,” 1885: 
“La Génése de l’Idée de Temps,” intr. by A. Fouillée, 1990. 
“L'lrréligion de Avenir,” 1887; “The Non-teligion of thy 
Future,” tr., 1897; “La Morale Anglaise Contemporaine: 
Morale de I'Utilité et de Evolution,” 1879; 2¢ éd., 1995. 
“La Morale d’Epicure,” &¢., 1878; “Les Probl&mes de 
lAesthétique Contemp.,” 2° éd., 1891.—I am, Sir, &e., 

Frances A. WEzy, 

11 Hamilton House, Hall Road, N.W. 





THE INDIAN ARMY. 


[To THe Epiror or TuE “ Srectator.”] 


Srr,—In an article in your issue of December 31st, 1904 
you discuss a paper by a writer in the United Service 
Magazine on the Indian Army. In it there are many 
misleading statements made by him. Mixed regiments 
were not a result of the Mutiny, for the native regiments 
which aided so much in the assault of Delhi and relief 
and capture of Lucknow were mostly, if not all, mixed 
regiments. The fighting qualities of the old Punjab infantry 
regiments and the Frontier Force (including the Guides) are 
not an unknown quantity. Ghoorkas do not refuse to enlist 
in other regiments, as he states. Those in the Guides are as 
good as any, and they are in the Kashmir Army. They were 
tried in regiments, but owing to their having their families 
with them, which makes the movement in relief difficult, and 
also to their not liking the heat, regiments were formed in 
fixed cool hill-stations. In fact, the great majority of regi- 
mental officers prefer mixed regiments, as we consider the 
race rivalry has a good effect and each race has its own 
special points which react on the others. Every officer has 
his favourite, but it would be incorrect to classify as superior 
one of the fighting races. Sikhs, Dogras, Ghoorkas, Pathans, 
Punjabi Mahommedans, and some others have proved them- 
selves first-class fighting material, and none the worse for 
fighting and living shoulder to shoulder.—I am, Sir, &c., 
INDIAN OFFICER, 





ANIMAL MASONS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Sir,—In the Spectator of February 11th is an article on 
“Animal Masons,” in which it is stated that the black 
wheatear crosses the Straits of Gibraltar in spring to nest, 
As far as my observations, for many years, go, such is not the 
case, as these birds are present in the same places in Anda- 
lusian mountains throughout the year. The writer, who 
evidently took his description of one of the peculiar nests of 
this bird from my “ Ornithology of the Straits of Gibraltar,” 
might as well have added that at p. 42, op. c7t., is an illustration 
of this identical nest, whose dimensions he quotes. I may 
add that these birds do not always place stones in front of 
the nest. The large stone mentioned could not have been 
in situ, as it and all the others were of a different formation 
from the cavern in which was the nest. Colonel Willoughby 
Verner lately found a very much larger stone in one of these 
barriers, which, I imagine, are built as a sort of blind to the 
nest when it is placed in an open situation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
L. Howarp Izpy. 

Hotel Miramar, Malaga. 

[The statement that the black wheatear is migratory into 
Spain is contained in Colonel Howard Irby’s “ Ornithology of 
the Straits of Gibraltar,” in which he says that “some are 
migratory, arriving in March.” The main authority quoted 
by him for its habits is Colonel W. Verner, but he is men- 
tioned only by his surname, and no reference is given (p. 41). 
The excellent drawizg of the nest of this bird bears Colonel 
Verner’s name.—ED. Spectator. ] 





THE WISDOM OF CHILDREN. 
[To tue Epitor oF TuR “ Specrator.’’} 
S1r,—In reading, the article in the Spectator of February 25th 
on “ The Wisdom of Children,’ I was reminded of an answer 
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en toone of my daughters at Sunday-school. The lesson 
was on the dispersion of the Christians which followed the 
rtyrdom of Stephen: “they that were scattered abroad 
mary very where preaching the word” (Acts viii. 4). My 
Seaghier asked, if they had not been thus scattered abroad, 
q@bat might have been the consequence to us. Answer: 
« Please, teacher, we shouldall have been blacks ” {7.e., heathen ?) 
qhis is absolutely accurate.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Gro. CHRYSTIE. 


Short Heath Lodge, Farnham, Surrey. 





OXFORD EPIGRAMS. 
[To THe Epitor or THE “SPEctator."'] 
$in,—The gulf between Dean Mansel and the undergraduate 
be a wide one; but I submit the following epigram from 


pg a of my own College as a bridge, with 
apologies to a deservedly eminent Professor, When Mr. 


Bywater as Proctor sat in Exeter College to receive the 
names and fees from undergraduates for the examination 
galled “ Moderations,” a candidate returning from the College 
Hall wrote :— 
“ A guinea’s enough for ‘ Mods.’ one would think, 
But we’re told by the Exeter Porter, 
That though some of it goes to buy paper and ink, 

Yet that most of it goes to Bywater.” 

—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp CHAPMAN. 


House of Commons. 


[To tHe Evrror oF tue “Spectator.” | 
$m,—Perhaps you can find room for another story of Dean 
Mansel. To a friend who remarked that though the Ministry 
had been frequently defeated, they pertinaciously stuck to 
office, he is said to have replied, “ Yes; they possess in an 
eminent degree the virtue of patience, but have evidently yet 
to learn the grace of resignation!” I rather think it was 
Mansel who replied when asked: “ Why do the geese on Port 
Meadow always rise directly we come in sight? "—*“I suppose 
it is because they have a keen (xv) vision.” But were wild 
geese to be seen there so recently P—I am, Sir, &c., 
H. 8. G. 


[To tHe Epiror or THE “SPeEcTaTor.'’] 

$irn,—The happy adaptation of Virgil’s line to trembling 
parsons is much older than Dean Mansel (Spectator, Febru- 
ary 18th). If Mr. Tollemache will turn the pages of George 
Cox’s brilliant satire, “ Black Gowns and Red Coats,” he will 
find that. the line was quoted in New College Common Room 
during the terrors of the first Reform Bill, by Lipscomb, 
afterwards Bishop of Jamaica. The story was told of Mansel— 
and corrected—in the Athenezum two or three years ago. 
It may be observed that “Duc nigros pecudes” was the 
Sibyl’s counsel to Aeneas.—I am, Sir, &c., W.. F. 


(To tue Eprror oF THE ‘ SrecrTaTor.’’] 

Smz,—The author of the joke which you are inclined to 
attribute to Dean Mansel (Spectator, February 25th) was 
the Rev. Thomas Chaffers, an eccentric Fellow and Tutor 
of Brasenose, who was a Classical Examiner in the “ fifties.” 
He was said to have addressed Mr. Field Flowers Goe 
at the close of his vivdé voce as follows: “Sir, you are 
ploughed for your first, you are plucked for your second, 
and now you may do your third.” It ought to be explained 
that no such cruel fate as his name invited overtook 
the worthy undergraduate, who became in due course a 
respected London rector, and subsequently an ornament of 
the Australian Episcopate. The joke, like many of a similar 
kind, was probably perpetrated in Common Room by his 
playful Examiner.—I am, Sir, &c., R. D. 





HELP AND EMPLOYMENT FOR RETIRED 
OFFICERS. 
[To THE EDITOR oF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Siz,—A very deserving body of men require assistance. Our 
work was entered into for the purpose of helping officers, who 
had some money to invest, to find employment where the 
Possession of capital would prove the “open sesame.” We 
did not anticipate applications for assistance from men with- 
out this very important qualification, but we bave been 
impressed and much concerned at finding it almost impos- 
sible to help these gentlemen, men holding the highest testi- 
monials for devotion to duty, for tact, for the management of 





business and men, &c. The private soldier, holding a good 
record, has many institutions to which he can apply, to whom 
the problem of earning a living is thereby made easy, but the 
most deserving officer has nowhere to turn. He comes to us 
in the very infancy of our business career, and we have not 
the means to advertise our position to those who would, no 
doubt, readily assist him. There are hundreds of positions in 
which such men would find their proper spheres of usefulness ; 
and there are noblemen and gentlemen and merchants, with 
all the world of affairs besides, who have sufficient patriotism 
to feel an interest in the welfare of men who have in very 
many instances served their country with distinction, men 
who have not hesitated to squander themselves in their devo- 
tion to duty, who from sickness in service, or breakdown, have 
had to retire, men now restored to health and vigour, 
impatient to better their condition for the benefit of their 
children and families. The matter calls for the most indulgent 
consideration, and we appeal to the Press to help us to meet 
the necessities, in many cases dire necessities, of a most 
deserving body of men. We are quite ready to stand aside in 
this department of our work, putting considerations of profit 
entirely away, if some generous patron will come forward to 
bring succour to these people. It will be work which will 
meet with the fullest gratitude. We, unfortunately, are notin 
a position to become philanthropists; we belong more or less 
to the same class as that for which we make this appeal._— 
I am, Sir, &e. F. E. V. Tayuor. 
The Oficer’s Employment Bureau, 
57 Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 





TO WHAT PARISH DO THOSE BORN AT SEA 
BELONG? 
[To THE EpItoR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 
S1r,—In his letter to the Spectator of February 18th Mr 
W. H. A. Cowell says that “ persons born on it [H.M.S. Ascen- 
sion Island] count as ‘ born at sea,’ and therefore belong to the 
parish of Wapping.” I should like to know what authority 
there is for the latter part of this statement. According to the 
legal handbook known as the “Annual Practice,” service of 
legal process can be effected out of England on a person on 
board a British ship of war, on the principle that a ship of 
war is by legal fiction a part of the parish of Stepney. I have 
been unable to trace the origin of the fiction; but it refers to 
Stepney, and not to Wapping. The latter was made a separate 
parish by private Act 5 & 6 William and Mary. According 
to the old rhyme— 
“ He who sails on the wide sea 
Is a parishioner of Stepney.” 

The question was put to a practical test in the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. I have unfortunately not the refer- 
ence to the reported case, but Lewis in his “ Topographical 
Dictionary of England,” 1831, Vol. IV., p. 174, article 
“Stepney,” gives this record of it:— 

“A notion has for many years been very generally entertained 
that all persons born at sea are, from that circumstance alone, 
parishioners of Stepney. To counteract the influence of the 
error, which has subjected the parish to serious expense, the 
overseers, in 1813, applied for a criminal information against a 
magistrate of the county of Chester for having removed a 
vagrant, who stated that he was born at sea, from the parish of 
Stockport to Stepney. On this occasion Lord Ellenborough 
observed that this was a great blunder on the part of the 
magistrate, and in the hope that the promulgation of his lord- 
ship’s decision, ‘That certainly it must be understood that all 
those sea-born persons are not to be marched off at the pleasure 
of the magistrate to the parish of Stepney,’ would produce the 
desired effect, the overseers forebore to press further pro- 
ceedings.” 

The hope of the overseers, however, has, I believe, not been 
fully realised, for the idea that Stepney Parish has especia] 
jurisdiction over the sea is still common with sailors. I offer 
as a possible explanation that in early days the London ships’ 
masters got into the habit of making a return of births to 
Stepney as the nearest parish to their anchorage. In March, 
1895, I visited Stepney to see the old Communion plate, and 
the parish clerk then told me, and complained, that he 
received on an average over two hundred applications annually 
for extracts from the registers in respect of births at sea. 
He also told me of two, then recent, cases in which children 
born at sea were actually registered in the parish books. One 
was that of a girl born on board a British ship of Liverpool; 
the other was that of a boy born in 1893 on board the 
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8.8. ‘Ophir,’ of the Orient line, on a voyage from London to 
Australia. The child was baptised on board the vessel by a 
fellow-passenger, a clergyman of Hobart, in Tasmania, and 
he sent the certificate to Stepney and the birth was registered. 
The certificate was accompanied by a letter of explanation 
from the clergyman, and these documents were shown to me 
pinned into the register. In each case, however, the registra- 
tion seems to have been effected as a matter of curiosity, and 
not of legal obligation.—I am, Sir, &c., 
United University Club. Epwin H. FRESHFIELD. 





UGANDA AND ITS PEOPLES. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—In your notice of Mr. J. F. Cunningham’s “Uganda 
and its Peoples” in the Spectator of February 18th I find 
that the writer says, @ propos of a very common form of the 
widespread custom of hlonipa: “ This is a complication which 
students of the science of language have not taken into account.” 
This is a little surprising, considering that it was discussed so 
long ago as 1864 in Max Miiller’s “ Lectures on the Science of 
Language” (II., 39); but perhaps that once popular work is 
now relegated to the Valley of Lost Lumber. Most, if not 
all, students of the Bantu languages have had their attention 
directed, at one time or another, to this most interesting 
point: (See, inter alia, Colenso, “Zulu Dictionary,” s. vv. 
hionipa, bambelo, basa, &¢.) Where a root which can be 
traced with ease in a number of cognate languages seems to 
be absent in one, its place being taken by a totally different 
word, the cause is probably to be sought in hlonipa: either 
because the word in question is the name of some great chief 
in past times, or for reasons similar to those which make the 
Lapps unwilling to mention the bear by name. Thus the 
Zulu name for the leopard, ingwe, is seldom used; he is 
commonly spoken of as ‘silo, which really means a wild 
animal of any sort not counted as innyamazane, or game; 
while people shrink from naming the baboon, and a particular 
species of wild cat (émpaka), because they are used as 
messengers by wizards. It seems probable that the remark- 
able divergence in the Bantu names for the lion is to be thus 
explained.—I am, Sir, &c., A. WERNER. 
20 Dry Hill Park Road, Tonbridge. 





THE PRICE OF SUGAR. 
[To tHe EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your issue of February 18th “W. J. H.” attributes 
the enhanced price of sugar to what he terms “this experi- 
ment in Protection.” But“ W. J. H.” and others state the 
case from one side only. They overlook mentioning the follow- 
ing four important facts :—(1) That 13d. per pound was not the 
average price of sugar for even ten years prior to the Con- 
vention of 1902; (2) that for comparison practically 3d. per 
pound must be deducted from all prices since 1901, when the 
duty was imposed for Revenue purposes; (3) that the world’s 
total visible supply is estimated at about 2,848,000 tons, against 
3,733,000 tons at the same time last year; (4) that sugar 
costing to-day, say, 15s. 2d. per hundredweight, can be bought 
for October-December delivery at 11s. 4d. per hundredweight, 
under precisely the same conditions as now exist.—I am, 
Sir, &., LivinestonE HouMEs. 
Hantsport, Radnor Drive, Liscard, Cheshire. 





A MUCH-TRAVELLED “SPECTATOR.” 
[To THE Epiror oF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—A propos of the “ much-travelled Spectator” (see issue 
of February 4th), it may interest you to know of one which 
arrives at the house of Mr. A upon Saturday evening; is read 
and pencil-lined by him and his family by Monday morning, 
when it passes to the house of Mr. B (Mr. A’s minister), who 
writes comments against the pencil-linings. Then on Tuesday 
it passes to the house of Mr. C; on Wednesday to that of 
Mr. D, one of whose family regularly assimilates it upon his 
Wednesday train journey and at lunch-time. After enlighten- 
ing the minds of family E upon Thursday, it goes off on 
Friday to Central Africa, where a similar round awaits it. 
Mr. A is Scotch, but doubtless he considers that that weekly 
sixpence, at all events, is being well spent !—I am, Sir, &c., 
BEARSDEN, N.B. 


[We have been asked to give another instance—but we 
fear, for reasons of space, that it must be the last—of a 


Tee 


“much-travelled Spectator.” Some of our 

seem to think that it is not quite fair for yea BIB on: 
so many readers. We can assure them that the Bnediater 
is meant to be read; that the more readers we have for h 
copy the better we are pleased.—Ep. Spectator. ] rae 





A CORRECTION. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—May I be allowed to point out an error in the v 

interesting article, “The Praise of Cresses,” in your issue of 
February 25th? The writer closes with the following state. 
ment :—“ The poisonous water-plant often mistaken for Cress 
is called ‘brooklime.’” As a matter of fact, the plant called 
“ brooklime ” belongs to the order Scrophulariaceae and genus 
Veronica, or speedwell, and has no affinity with water-cregg 
which belongs to the order Cruciferae, and genus Nasturtium, 
or cress. The authors of all botanical works that I = 
acquainted with mention “ brooklime” (Veronica Beccabunga) 
not only as non-poisonous, but as being sometimes used as 
salad, though it has a more pungent and less agreeable flavour 
than water-cress, in whose company it is often found—I am 
Sir, &e., CHARLOTTE Bow gs, 

The Nether House, Wirksworth. 








CHEAP COTTAGES EXHIBITION FUND. 

THE following gentlemen have recently consented to become 
patrons of the Cheap Cottages Exhibition :—The Earl of Harewood, 
Lord Hylton, R. C. Munro-Ferguson, Esq., M.P., Colonel H., J. 
Hope-Edwards, Hugh Morrison, Esq., W. R. Malcolm, Esq, and 
Christopher Turnor, Esy. The total amount of the donations 
received up to March 2nd is £807. Though the result achieved 
up till now is encouraging, those responsible for the organisa- 
tion of the Exhibition are most anxious to see the subscription 
list still further augmented in order that the prizes may be on 
an adequate scale. We trust, therefore, that readers of the 
Spectator will help the work by donations. 

We are asked by the “County Gentleman” to state that Mr. 
Wilbraham V. Cooper is the organising secretary of the Ezhibi- 
tion, and that all inquiries in regard to the Cheap Cottages 
Exhibition made by Builders and others who propose to exhibit 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Cheap Cottages Ezhibition, 
847 Birkbeck Bank Chambers, Holborn, W.C. 








POETRY. 


ins ssa 
DIFFUGERE NIVES,* OR THOUGHTS ON 
APPROACHING DISSOLUTION. 
[A. J. B. loquitur.] 
Winter has come and gone, once more we meet 
On classic ground ; 
Once more the parks are green, with bird-notes sweet 
Their glades resound : 
The Speaker and the Serjeant and the Clerks 
Don stately dress; 
New Liberals take the oaths—with Harry Marks 
My one success. 
Spring breezes warm the air, but gentle spring 
To summer yields, 
To die in turn when autumn fills the ring 
In her dim fields. 
New winters melt before celestial fire— 
We, when we fall, 
Pass, like George Hamilton and Devonshire, 
Beyond recall. 
Who knows if cruel Fate a fortnight spares 
For us to live ? 
All places will escape our greedy heirs 
Which now we give. 
When once we have dissolved, and Demos dense 
Decides our lot, 
Nor birth, nor piety, nor eloquence 
Will serve one jot— 
For Eldon’s self when forced to go or mend 
Preferred to go, 
And Jcsse’s term of office had an end 


In spite of Joe. 
[Sighs deeply. Curtain. 
F.C. He 








* Horace IV. 7. 
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it BOOKS. 


— 
DR. JOHNSON'S “ PRAYERS AND MEDITATIONS.”* 
Att lovers of Boswell’s great biography have, so to speak, 
known Dr. Johnson, rather than known about him. They 
have met him in all moods, and the feeling of friendship 
thus engendered, and of respect for the secrets of the soul 
and conscience which friendship demands, creates in the 
reader of his “Prayers and Meditations” a sense of in- 
trusion and of abuse of privilege almost akin to shame. 
What is here set down is so intimate and so ingenuous, so 
full of the incongruities of raw truth, that one wonders how 
the least self-conscious of men can have prevailed upon 
himself to authorise even its posthumous publication. Yet 
the evidence that Dr. Johnson did give such an authorisation 
is unimpeachable, and friends and strangers alike—those, 
that is, who have been introduced by the immortal laird of 
Auchinleck, and those whose acquaintance with “the Great 
Cham of literature” is but by repute—must brace them- 
selves to accept his innermost confidence ; and since the book 
was once given to the world, it is well, perhaps, that, after 
being out of print for half-a-century, it should be given 
again. 

Dr. Johnson was no doubt a man of the deepest religious 
feeling, but what may be called the ceremonial part 
of Anglican piety—attending services and conning the 
Scriptures—though he certainly recognised, and perhaps 
exaggerated, its importance, was never, if we may use the 
phrase, grateful to him, but appeared always in the light 
of a meritorious task. From his ninth to his fourteenth 
year, Boswell tells us, he was despatched alone every Sunday 
to a church at a distance. In fine weather he used to 
play truant and read in the fields. The habit thus formed 
continued its influence through life, so that in middle age he 
confessed to a great reluctance to gotochurch. All the same, 
he forced himself to go with some regularity, resolving to pay 
attention, not only to the prayers, but to the sermon, “if I 
can hear it, and unless attention be more troublesome than 
useful.” “TI have gone voluntarily to church on the weekday 
but few times in my life. I think to mend,” we read among 
his “ Meditations”; and again the somewhat pathetic entry : 
“Thope in time to take pleasure in public worship.” One 
day after performing his religious duty with, as it seems, a 
great devotion, yet, as he himself fears, “some distraction,’ 
he tells an incident which relieves the gravity of the scene, 
and can but delight the reader, for it assures him that in his 
devout as in his secular moods Dr. Johnson was still Dr. 
Johnson :— 


“Tinvited home [from church] with me the man whose pious 
behaviour I had for several years observed on this day, and found 
him a kind of Methodist, ful! of texts, but ill-instructed. I talked 
to him with temper, and offered him twice wine, which he refused. 
I suffered him to go without the dinner which I had purposed to 
givehim. I thought this day that there was something irregular 
and particular in his look and gesture, but having intended to 
invite to acquaintance, and having a fit opportunity by finding 
him near my own seat after I had missed him, I did what I at 
first designed, and am sorry to have been so much disappointed. 
Let me not be prejudiced hereafter against the appearance of 
piety in mean persons, who with indeterminate notions and per- 
verse or inelegant conversation perhaps are doing all they can.” 


In regard to reading the Bible we find Dr. J ohnson, as in the 
matter of church-going, somewhat loth. He tells us he 
determined upon one occasion “to read within the year the 
whole Bible, a very great part of which I had never looked 
upon”; and later on he sorrowfully recalls a more modest 
“design of reading the Pentateuch and Gospels, though I 
have not pursued it.” On New Year's Day he makes a good 
resolution to read the Gospels before Easter, and later on we 
find him exulting over twenty-four chapters got through at a 
sitting. “To read good books,” “to study more accurately 
the Christian religion,” “to gather the arguments for 
Christianity,” are among his constant, and, we are led to 
suppose, but scantily fulfilled, aspirations. 


So much for the outward and visible signs of his faith. If we 








I ln = Petitions: of ae. Paget pee With Notes and an Introdue- 
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would know the inward and spiritual grace thereof we must 
listen to his prayers. We must overhear—if we can bear to do 
so—how he besought God to “forgive my presumption and 
enlighten my ignorance,” to “ deliver me from my terrors and 
perplexities.” ‘Heal my body, strengthen my mind, compose 
my distraction, calm my inquietude, and relieve my terrors, 
that if it please Thee I may run the race that is set before me.” 
For all his dead friends he prays continually, often adding 
with Protestant scrupulosity a clause of excuse for the possible 
unlawfulness of such prayers. He longs for some intercourse 
with the dead, especially with that strange wife “Tetty,” 
whom he loved so tenderly, and for whom almost no one else 
seems to have had a good word,—“that I may,” he sup- 
plicates, “enjoy the good effects of her attention and 
ministration, whether exercised by appearances, impulses, 
dreams, or in any other manner agreeable to Thy govern- 
ment.” That he suffered terribly from remorse, for the most 
part on but small accounts, is evident from almost every page 
of the book. “My reigning sin, to which many others are 
perhaps appended, is waste of time and general sluggish- 
ness,” he writes. He is continually resolving “to get up 
early,” though he never accomplishes it; “to cast my time 
into some sort of method;” “to put my room in order.” 
All these things he fails in continually, to his great grief. 
“Whether I have lived resolving till all possibility of 
performance is gone by, I know not. God help me, I will 
yet try.” 

No serious sins of commission are ever alluded to in this 
book. Boswell, after the first publication of the “Prayers 
and Meditations,” raked up some supposed irregularities of 
his youth, and quoted them to explain the seeming discrepancy 
of his sins and his repentances; but it is impossible to 
imagine that a conscience so tender can at any time have 
been very deeply seared by wrongdoing. Looking back upon 
his past life, he seems to find little to give him peace of mind, 
and his undeserved self-condemnation is sad reading indeed. 
“T have lived totally useless,” he laments; and again: “ This 
year I have made little acquisition. I have scarcely read 
anything. I maintain Mrs. and her daughter; other good 
of myself I know not where to find, except a little charity. 
But I am now in my 70th year. What can be done ought not 
to be delayed.” “Shall I spend my whole life with my own 
total disapprobation?” he at last demands of himself in 
despair. 

A sombre tinge was given to Dr. Johnson’s religion 
throughout his life by a great fear of death, a fear which, 
oddly enough, seems to have been accompanied by a very 
strong belief in immortality. He never, he declared, had a 
moment in which the thought of death was not terrible to 
him. “Is not the fear of death natural to man?” Boswell 
asked him one day. “So much so, Sir,” he replied, “that the 
whole of life is but keeping away the thought of it.” The 
scepticism of his time struck him as having but little 
real importance, partly, no doubt, because he was not 
accustomed to give any very great weight to other men’s 
opinions when they conflicted with his own. “There is a 
great cry about infidelity,” we read in his biography, “ but 
there are in reality very few infidels.” “The belief in immor- 
tality is impressed upon all men, and all men act under an 
impression of it.” Boswell mentioned a distinguished gentle- 
man of his acquaintance who had, he said, no belief whatever 
in a life beyond the grave. Dr. Johnson forbore to argue, 
but he pushed the instance aside by a stroke of conversational 
genius. “Sir, if it were not for the notion of immortality, he 
would cut a throat to fill his pockets,” he thundered. 


To what extent Johnson’s fear of death was overcome at 
the last it is not easy from the conflicting accounts of his 
attendants to feel sure. All that we can be certain of is that 
it in no way embittered his character, or dimmed his practical 
courage, or shook his faith in God. It left his moral nature 
untouched, and must be regarded as of entirely physical 
origin, like a tendency to insomnia, or any other physical 
infirmity with a reflex action upon the mind. From first to 
last, while the unknown remained full of terrors to him—and 
terror of the unknowable is apt to be very great with those 
who know very much—he “bore without resentment the 
Divine reserve.” A prayer written shortly before his death 
witnesses to his struggleto force himself cheerfully to acquiesce 
in the divine decree which forbids the satisfaction of human 
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curiosity. From a literary and religious point of view, it is 
the finest thing in the book, and might stand without 
presumption beside the collects of the English Church Service : 


“O Lord, my Maker and Protector, who hast graciously sent me 
into this world to work out my salvation, enable me to drive from 
me al] such unquiet and perplexing thoughts as may mislead or 
hinder me in the practice of those duties which Thou hast 
required...... And while it shall please Thee to continue me in 
this world where much is to be done and little to be known, teach 
me by Thy Holy Spirit to withdraw my mind from unprofitable 
and dangerous enquiries, from difficulties vainly curious, and 
doubts impossible to be solved. Let me rejoice in the light which 
Thou hast imparted, let me serve Thee with active zeal and 
humble confidence, and wait with patient expectation for the 
time in which the soul which Thou receivest shall be satisfied 
with knowledge.” 





THE LONG TRAIL.* 

AMERICAN writers on wild life are happier than their English 
cousins, for they have a continent for a country, and without 
leaving their own shores can pitch their camp in the woods of 
the North, or on the prairies of the South and West, or explore 
with a pack-train any one of the long ranges of the Pacific 
coast. Mr. White, who in a former book took us far up into 
the secret waterways of Canada, now lifts his eyes to the hills 
and bids us follow him over the coast ranges and across the 
Barren Lands to the great central mountain system of Cali- 
fornia. Like all true lovers of the wilds, he is very much in 
earnest. His is no record of easy days, relieved by 
flamboyant descriptions of scenery and weather. He 
travels hard and lives bare, and if the reader is worthy 
of it, will tell him all he need know to guide him in 
similar adventures. But to be worthy the reader must, 
properly speaking, belong to the same totem. He must want 
to learn how to tie packs and shoe horses and stalk game; 
how to take animals over mountain passes which seem more 
fit for a rock-climber than a horse; how to cook and make 
camp, and all the thousand-and-one devices which are the 
lore of the wilderness. For travel, as Mr. White knows it, is 
not an idyllic saunter through sunset meadows. It is a hard, 
rough fight with Nature, far harder than a man’s proper 
profession, and it is only by thus getting back to the elements 
that one can reconstruct the delights of pioneering. You 
may not enjoy it at the time; cold, wet, and weariness are 
not pleasure ; there are easier purgatories than to carry a pack 
all day through a breathless heat, or to be smothered with 
alkali dust, or to light your fire and unloose your snow- 
shoes with aching back and numbed fingers on some bitter 
upland, or to sleep out night after night in dripping woods 
till the rain seems to have soaked through to your bones. But 
if, remembering all this, you discount it in the retrospect, and 
think only of the other things—the big trout in unfished 
waters or the fragrant dusk among the pines—and are 
perpetually looking out flies and thinking of the road, then 
‘you are manifestly of the totem. And whether you have 
followed the trail in Labrador or Norway, or Central Africa 
or Kashmir, Mr. White’s book will be one after your 
heart. 

This particular trail began in the coast ranges, and led 
over them to the Barren Lands, and then up through the 
foothills to the great backbone of the Sierras. Mr. White 
gives much sound advice about equipment, which in these 
parts has its own fashions,—a coat, for example, is never worn, 
@ buckskin waistcoat or an extra sweater taking its place; 
and for mountain travel a tarpaulin is better than a tent. 
But the main thing is the horses, which must be as sure-footed 
as goats, since they have to climb up granite crags and balance 
themselves on narrow ledges. Their welfare must always be 
your first consideration. “ As long as they have rest and food, 
you are sure of getting along; as soon as they fail, you are 
reduced to difficulties. So absolute is this truth that it has 
passed intoanidiom. When a Westerner wishes to tell you that 
he lacks a thing, he informs you he is ‘ afoot’ for it.” A hard 
life develops many subtleties of equine character, and Mr. 
White gives us amusing sketches of the merits and drawbacks 
of his outfit. The coast mountains were all brown with a 
curious ripe colour which meant sunburn rather than aridity, 
but the air was fresh and water plentiful, till the cavalcade 
dipped over them and came down to the Barrens, It wasa 
weary eight days through that desert, with the thermometer as 





“The Mountains. By Stewart Edward White. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, [7s. 64.1 








high sometimes as one hundred and twenty in the 
“Sir,” said an old cowboy in deseribing the arid lands, «; 
this country there is more cows and less butter more ¥ " 
and less water, and you kin see farther-and see less thane 
any other country in the world.” But gradually the me 
began to rise, in a pause of the heat-haze snow i. 
were seen, the dry river-courses became torrents, the f te 
hills were reached, and the way thereafter was amon, (3 
high ridges. Incidentally Mr. White has a definition 7 he 
art of finding game which is worth repeating. It is the art 
he says, of “eliminating the obvious.” A skilled hunter 
“pays no attention to the main features..... . Hig ¢ 6 
passes over them as unseeing as yours over the peas 
brown or grey that represents his quarry. His attent) 
stops on the unusual, just as does yours, only in his cage the 
unusual is not the obvious. He has succeeded by 
training in eliminating that; therefore he sees deer where 
you do not.” 


Once in the mountains, you may travel for weeks in 
unknown places, sometimes on the snow-line, sometimes 
dipping into the river gorges, or crossing huge fovests of 
pines, and except for a rare prospector you will be alone in 
the world. Mr. White found a cajion with a noble trout 
stream, shut in on all sides by rock-walls, which took the 
horses at the easiest place seven hours to descend. There he 
camped for some time, with deer and fish in plenty, among 
green meadows and forests, and to him there appeared the 
Lonely Prospector, who is one of the most attractive figures 
in the book. He was skilled at his work, and had followed 
it with small result for thirty years, the prospector being the 
advance guard of the mining industry who clears the ground 
but does not reap the profits. Yet he was content; it was 
not the wages he cared for, but “ the mountains, and the life 
of his slow, deep delight and his pecking away before the 
open doors of fortune.” He had the gift of vivid metaphor 
which is inseparable from his breed. ‘“ ‘I ran onto a she-bear 
and cubs that way once. Didn’t have nothin’ but my six. 
shooter, and I met her within six foot.’ He stopped with 
an air of finality. ‘Well, what did you do?’ we asked 
‘Me ?’ he inquired, surprised. ‘Oh, I just leaked out of 
th’ landscape.’”” From him they heard of the golden trout, 
which is the romance of all Western fishermen. Later Mr. 
White found the spot and the fish, which is a true trout, of a 
bright satiny gold, living in enormous numbers, but only in 
the one stream. By and by in their wandering they came to 
the main ridge of the Sierras, and had that Pisgah view which 
is only to be seen from the great “divides.” One day they 
dropped into the Yosemite Valley, filled with tourists and 
guides, and, scared by this irrelevant civilisation, fled with 
haste to the ridges again. They passed huge forests of the 
giant sequoia, which give material for some admirable 
descriptions, and they consorted on equal terms with the men 
of the uplands, who have the taciturnity of speech and the 
long-sighted eyes of dwellers in great spaces. But on the 
whole the book is less a record of things seen than of the 
manner of seeing them. Like its predecessor, The Forest, it 
is a guide to true wandering, where civilisation ceases to 
coddle, and a man has to match his wits and hardihood 
against Nature. To those who are of the same totem all the 
details of camp life, from packing mules to cooking venison, 
will have the interest of professional secrets. And they may 
be tantalised, but they will also be made grateful, by such 
picture as this :— 

“ About dusk you straggle in with trout or game. The camp- 
keeper lays aside his mending or his repairing or his note-book, 
and stirs up the cooking-fire. The smell of broiling and frying 
and boiling arises in the air. By the dancing flame of the 
camp-fire you eat your third dinner for the day—in the 
mountains all meals are dinners, and formidable ones at that. 
The curtain of blackness draws down close. Through it shine 
stars, loom mountains cold and mistlike in the moon. You tell 
stories. You smoke pipes. After a time the pleasant chill creeps 
down from the eternal snows. Some one throws another handful 
of pine-cones on the fire. Sleepily you prepare for bed. The 
pine-cones flare up, throwing their light in your eyes. You turn 
over and wrap the soft woollen blanket close about your chin. 
You wink drowsily and at once you are asleep. Late in the 
night you awaken to find your nose as cold as a dog’s. You ope 
one eye. A few coals mark where the fire has been. The mist 
mountains have drawn nearer, they seem to bend over you i 
silent contemplation. The moon is sailing high in the heavens. 
With a sigh you draw the canvas tarpaulin over your head. In- 
stantly it is morning.” 
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NEW LIGHTS ON ABBOTSFORD AND THE WIZARD 
OF THE NORTH.* 

quis volume is padded with the views neuf in the shape of 
gome previously published letters of Sir Walter Scott to his 
intimate friend Mrs. Hughes; but its chief contents are that 
lady's diaries of her visits to “Conundrum Gastle,” as Sir 
Walter called Abbotsford, and her journeys to and from 
home. Of the itineraries we shall only say that, like the 
diaries, they abound in eloquent, exact sketches of 
scenery and persons, passing from “ Auld Reekie” or 
the Trossachs, to an ascent of Skiddaw with Southey, 
from @ comparison de visu of Wordsworth with his 
bust by Chantrey, to a mention of the guide of Fountain 
Abbey who pointed out the “Venus de Medicine,” of 
the housekeeper who called a Paul Veronese a picture of 
“§t, Paul very uneasy,” and of the portrait by Velasquez 
which an Alderman named “Robinson Crusoe.” Scott's 
intimacy with “his clever, active, bustling friend,” as he called 
Mrs. Hughes, and with her husband, who held a canonry at 
St. Paul’s, originated in a correspondence relative to The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border, the lady, who was an 
accomplished singer, being able to advise the young poet as 
to certain musical settings of his ballads. The editorial 
work, though limited, is sympathetic; but there are faults 
of spelling and names which, though they may not strike 
the Southron, will be noticed by Scotsmen. 

On her first visit to Abbotsford, in 1824, the lady found 
that only the master-hand which had drawn Melrose Abbey 
could do justice to the plantations, with their Gothic screen 
of towers, turrets, and pinnacles, the armoury with relics 
like Rob Roy’s gun and Claverhouse’s pistol, the old door- 
ways, the corridors and ceilings, splendid with colour and 
carvings, the stained glass, the books on cedar shelves,— 
all glittering after dark in the blaze of gaslight. Yet these 
unique splendours were nothing when you had him at hand. 
with his fascinations of high-bred, cordial manner, his 
flow of talk, and way of reciting poetry, to hear which was 
“like swallowing draughts of champagne without being 
intoxicated ” :— 

“The brilliant imagination, the vivid description, the quick 
perception and happy delineation of character, the sterling good 
sense and acuteness of remark, the magic power over the feelings 
while he leads you from grave to gay, convulsing you with 
laughter, thrilling you with horror or melting you to tears, and 
above all the sweet spirit of benevolence, candour, and charity in 
its fullest sense, which breathes in every word and action of this 
extraordinary man are all precisely what you would expect from 
the author of the Scotch novels.” 

In 1821, after the appearance of Kenilworth and The Pirate, 
Mrs. Hughes categorically asked Scott by letter whether he 
had a hand in their authorship. The reply was a flat negative, 
and to throw his correspondent off the scent he ridiculed the 
good folks of Cumnor, the locality so prominent in Kenil- 
worth, for turning their old traditionary lore inside out in 
order that it might dovetail into the novel so as “to meet the 
taste of the public.” On visiting Abbotsford Mrs. Hughes 
was struck by various incidents which seemed to justify the 
prevalent belief, which she shared, that her host was “the 
Great Unknown.” She got a hint, e.g., from Tom Purdie, Sir 
Walter’s Jack-of-all-trades :— 

“Tom Purdie made the speech given to Andrew Fairservice 
during a continuance of rainy weather in harvest time. ‘If there 
is one day in seven, Sunday is sure to come and lick it up’: this 
Sir Walter told us after tea yesterday, and Dr. H. was so struck 
that he exclaimed involuntarily ‘Oh! that is in Rob Roy! ’—it 
was curious to see the arch smile at the corner of Sir Walter’s 
eye and the beam from under his overhanging brow as he care- 
lessly answered ‘Oh! I dare say it has been often said in a wet 
season.’ ” 

Being driven to Melrose Abbey, though not “by the pale 
moonlight,” and having studied the glen and cleft to which 
Sir Walter pointed as the haunt of a bogle, the lady thought: 
“nothing can be clearer than that The Monastery describes 
Melrose and its vicinity: there are the remains of an old 
bridge corresponding with the site of that kept by the surly 
bridge ward.” The diarist picked up a story of the babyhood 
of the future Wizard of the North, in which there figured an 
old housekeeper called Mrs. Alison Wilson. (“Mem.: Alison 
Wilson is the name of the old housekeeper in Old Mortality.) 





* Letters and Recollections of Sir Walter Scott, By Mrs. Hughes (of 
U nm). Edited by Horace G, Hutchinson, London: Smith, Eider, and 
Co, [10s. 6d. net } 





Again, Sir Walter spoke of » woman who, after passing 
herself off for seven years as deaf and dumb, suddenly re- 
covered her speech. Says the diarist: “ Who could but think 
of Fenella?” Before Mrs. Hughes paid her second visit to 
Abbotsford in 1828, the mask had been dropped. One day 
at dinner she met the prototype of Dominie Sampson, whose 
fantastic talk and manners were indeed “ Prodigious.” 

The annual tourists to Abbotsford number, we hear, seve 
thousand, there are nineteen new editions of the novels, 
and a twentieth, from the highest possible quarter, is, 
we can say, ready for the public. In Scott’s own later days 
his popularity assumed idolatrous forms without parallel 
in the annals of modern literature. Billingsgate Market 
was never a centre of culture; but see what happened 
there when Mrs. Hughes requested her fishmonger to 
supply fifty Yarmouth bloaters for Sir Walter, who had 
been breakfasting off that pleasant food with a gusto 
which that immortal devotee of “provant,” Captain Dugald 
Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, would have commended. The 
salesman objecting, partly because the house in question was 
beyond his beat of delivery, Mrs. Hughes said she was sorry 
about the order,—“ it was for Sir Walter Scott.” Then this 
scene occurred :— ° 

“The rough fishmonger started back, and pushing forward to 
me through his piles of fish, cried out most loudly: ‘Sir Walter 
Scott—did you say, Madam! Sir Walter Scott—God bless my 
soul!—he shall have them directly if I carry them myself,—Sir 
Walter Scott !—they shall be with him to-night ’"—then pausing— 
‘ No, not to-night—for to-morrow morning at 7 o’clock afresh cargo 
— in, and he shall have them for his breakfast—Sir Walter 

cott! 

The “ Wizard of the North” mania invaded Paris, where a 
deputation of the women of the Halles, putting on their 
finest gowns, brought the famous foreign novelist a huge 
nosegay. Further, a body of ladies arranged to crown him 
with flowers at a theatrical performance, a scheme defeated 
by Sir Walter, who had cognizance of the intended act of 
homage. Not only on the Seine, but on the Neva 
also, the thermometer of Scott worship rose above the 
boiling-point: a Russian translation of the novels was 
printed at St. Petersburg, while at Moscow a rival version 
appeared. Mr. Hutchinson does not attempt to fix the 
date of these Paris incidents. They may, however, be 
referred to Sir Walter's second sojourn in that city 
some years after the appearance of Quentin Durward, 
which novel, with its delineations of Louis XI. and his 
surroundings, drove the Scott delirium of the French to a 
high pitch. The Kenilworth fever of the good people of 
Cumnor (mentioned above): was less acute; however, the 
landlord of the inn, which had a modern name, put up a new 
sign,—‘“the Black Boar, late Giles Gosling.” The endless 
tributes of Scott worship were, of course, paid, as the 
victim himself complained, to the literary Lion rather than 
to the human man. In this connection we have an anecdote 
touching the illustrious Cossack leader of the Napoleonic 
age, the Hetman Platoff :— 

“When Sir Walter was in London in 1814 he was introduced to 

Platoff ; they had some conversation, if so it may be called, in 
dumb show, for they had no common language, but they contrived 
to be pleased with each other. Afterwards, when Sir W. was in 
Paris, and walking on the Boulevards, he heard a galloping of 
horses, and, turning round, saw the Hetman dashing along, with 
his long spear in rest, and followed by six or seven wild-looking 
Cossacks ; as soon as he came near he reined his horse so tight 
that he stood on his hind feet, threw himself off, gave his bridle 
to one of his attendants, ran to Sir W., embraced and kissed him 
on both sides of his face, and, almost instantly remounting, rode 
off like a whirlwind.” 
This extraordinary case of the observance of the rule cedant 
arma togae occurred, let us explain, a week or two after 
Waterloo: the attraction of the Cossack chief for his English 
acquaintance had a personal basis, and did not arise from a 
scratch of the Lion’s claw. 

So intelligent a writer as the diarist could not fail to 
remark that Abbotsford was “the paradise of dogs.” When 
you opened a door out came the bark either of the famous 
old deerhound of the Ban and Buscar breed, ‘Maida,’ or of 
the pointer ‘Di Vernon,’ or out rushed the three “avowed” 
‘Mustards and Peppers’ of the classical Dandie Dinmont 
family. The master’s habit of analysing the psychology and 
manners of his four-footed attendants struck the diarist as 
a special clue to his identity with the author of the novels, 
One of Sir Walter's last letters to Mrs. Hughes after hig 
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paralytic stroke of 1830 expatiates on the virtues of a beautiful 
new: puppy baptised with the Ossianic title ‘Bran. At an 
earlier date he reported that Landseer was at Abbotsford 
painting the venerable ‘ Maida,’ adding: “he has drawn every 
dog in the house except myself.” Where the diarist, who was 
well up in the novels, correctly calls ‘Maida’ a dog exactly 
answering the description of Bevis in Woodstock, her modern 
editor says,—No! Kenilworth! This blunder is the more 
startling, as Bevis is prominent in the grand Cromwell inci- 
dent in Woodstock, as well as in the touching final paragraphs 
which describe the old age of Sir Henry Lee and his 
noble wolfhound, and the monument erected to their joint 
memory. 

The letters now printed in this volume we leave aside. 
They are full of interesting passages, amongst them Sir 
Walter’s broad-minded judgments on the genius and character 
of Byron, whose early sneers at “‘ Marmion” were no obstacle 
to the friendship which happily afterwards grew up between 
the Wizard and the “Childe.” We likewise forbear to 
mangle by abbreviation an anecdote proving that, in order to 
obtain a just measure of Sir Walter’s sphere of influence, 
“observation with extensive view” must “survey mankind” 
not only in Billingsgate and Paris, but also in Pekin. 





THE ENCHANTED WOODS.* 

SoMETHING in their past history, we imagine, may account 
for the one fault of these fascinating essays,—their shortness. 
They are all much of the same length: sometimes it 
seems right and enough; sometimes, and much oftener, one 
resents it and begs for more; it seems as if there must be 
more to be said on this subject or the other, in the writer’s 
charming way. She herself calls the new book a “ rag-bag of 
impressions,’ offering it to a friend whose work is in the 
“bleak and black North.” It is indeed a bag full of “sunshine 
and romance,” and other delightful things too, and coming 
into the world before the foggy Christmas week of 1904, it 
must have cheered many depressed souls through the darkest 
hours of an English winter. 

One of the best features of “ Vernon Lee’s” mind and work 
is her cosmopolitan wideness of sympathy. Knowing Italy 
far better than many people who write about it with greater 
airs of intimacy, she is yet able to find her enchanted 
woods, her cities of romance, her nymph-haunted springs and 
streams, in many another country. She has, in fact, a poet’s 
mind. We find in her—and it is a rare discovery—something 
of the spirit of Keats; the eyes that see their way, though 

“ Here there is no light 
Save what from heaven is with the breezes blown 
Through verdurous glooms and winding mossy ways :” 
the ears that hear the song of no living bird,— 
“The same that oft-times hath 
Charm’d magic casements, opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn.” 
This touch of enchantment is most vividly felt in the essay 
that gives its name to the book. That wood, that river, and 
that house may be anywhere, in any country—in France, 
Italy, Germany, England, or Ireland, that is—for we need 
not wander over the whole earth’s surface to find them: 
“Vernon Lee” would not deny that they belong to an old 
civilisation. 

She travels, as in a former delightful little book, with one 
intention: the pursuit of that genius of places who requires 
little enough seeking by those who are worthy to find him. 
This is her experience, taken from the essay which gives the 
name and sets the note for the rest of the book :— 

“ Weneed undertake no voyages of discovery to meet the Genius 
Loci. There is a presiding spirit, an oread,in every venerable and 
well-grown tree, overtopping the forest or lonely upon the ploughed 
ridges ; a naiad in every well-head, among the trickling cress and 
the mossy stones; nay, in every cistern of fair masonry and pure 
beryl water open to the sky, where watering-cans are filled of 
evenings. And as to enchanted woods, why, they lie in many 
parks and girdle many cities; only you must know them when 
you see them, and su>mit willingly to their beneficent magic. 
Thus we enrich our life, not by the making of far-fetched plans, 
nor by the seeking of change and gain; but by the faithful 
putting to profit of what is within our grasp.” 

The grasp of a few of us; for the spirit of places shows his 
hidden shrines only to those who are born with clear eyes to 





* The Enchanted Woods, and other Essays on the Genius of Places. By Vernon 
Lee. London: John Lane. [3s, 6d. net.} 





or ooreneneee 
see them, and this is a truth equal to the other, that ty 
write and read comes by nature.” 

It would not be easy, for those who love these thi 

, 2 . ngs, to 
spend a happier hour than in following “Vernon Lee” in her 
pilgrimage through the open and hidden ways where, without 
any noisy calling, the Genius Loci meets her. In Italy, of 
course, at every time of year; at Pisa, Ravenna, Venine: 
among Tuscan churches in summer, the time when go fow 
people know Italy at all; in the last fir-woods of the Apen. 
nines, the last forests remaining in that ill-treated land: 
walking by the streams of the Maremma, or in the ilex woods 
of Umbria, or among the Euganean Hills, with their sweet 
inhabited valleys, near Padua; everywhere, we repeat, she 
sees what Keats might have seen. And her remarks contain 
much more than empty fancy and personal enjoyment; she 
sees, but she also thinks, and so the book is worth reading for 
its wisdom as well as its beauty. This, on the lost forests of 
Italy, is the sort of thing that a country may well lay to 
heart :— 

“There remain, in southernmost Tuscany and Umbria, whole 
hillsides of scrub which was once a marvellous forest of ilex. 
oak-woods have been as common all over the peninsula as in 
England; the tall trees of the inextricable Maremma jungle 
have been cut down within the memory of man; and there yet 
remains along the Adriatic, and even the Mediterranean, the 
marvellous fairy-land of the great pinetas. But everywhere 
the wooded parts of Italy have dwindled. Heaven knows when 
the mischief began. Itis a story of greed and wastefulness, for 
the clearings needful to make a country inhabitable and fertile 
must have been accomplished thousands of years ago, and all 
since then been mere destruction. A history of it, could it be 
written, would be instructive. It would, I imagine, be found 
that the destruction of the forests of Italy kept pace with the 
decline of Italy’s commerce and industry, idle and impoverished 
nobles turning everything they could to ready money ; and the 
crushing taxation which has been the price of national inde- 
pendence sweeping away the last vestiges of woodland. The 
division of property following the French Revolution, and the 
sudden demand for cash resulting from the wars of Napoleon, is 
one of the chief incidents of the tragedy. The big trees of the 
Maremma were cut down and burnt for potash just at that 
period; and, so far as I can make out, the fir-woods of the 
high Apennines, wherever they were private property, disappeared 
about the same time. Things have happened under our very 
eyes: the haunted forest of the Montello, in the province of 
Treviso, whence the Venetian arsenal had got the oakwood 
for its galleys, was cut down to the last tree about twenty 
years ago.” 

On all this it follows that mountain towns such as Fiumalhbo, 
built in a ravine of the Apennines, safe and prosperous in the 
days of the Crusades and long afterwards, are now, in con- 
sequence of the disappearance of the forests, subject to 
periodical devastation by flooded streams. In such ways as 
these the genius of places may well be driven away, for he 
does not love utilitarianism or money-making. It seems, too, 
that he is not so easy to find, even by “ Vernon Lee,” in a 
motor-car, and that a kodak is his enemy. He was almost 
scared away on one occasion from the “green valleys, 
incredibly romantic,” below Asolo :— 

“Certain it is that what remains clearest in this day’s 
recollections, rather than the landscapes we whirled into 
and out of, were the faces, enviously gaping or angry, of the 
people we scattered along the road. It is not good, I am afraid, 
dear friends, to scatter people along roads and cover them with 
the dust of our wheels; there is a corresponding scattering of 
our soul, and a covering of it with dust.” 

Italy by no means usurps the book. The Genius Loci is 
sought and found in France—often with a special delightful- 
ness—and in Switzerland, Germany, Spain; once, and here 
the motor-car meets with more favour, in Surrey. “No 
rapidity of movement can discount the slow, poetic prose of 
this dear country.” But there is no concealing the fact that 
“ Vernon Lee” chases her Genius more happily in what we call 
foreign countries. She has an extraordinary understanding 
of the delicate, half-ancient charm of France; her former 
book on the same subject proved this, One of the most 
characteristic essays in the whole book is that on Brive-la 
Gaillarde, a town which in the seventeenth century may have 
deserved its surname better than it does now. “ Vernon 
Lee’s ” faultless instinct led her to thoughts of “ Le Capitaine 
Fracasse” and “Les Trois Mousquetaires.” There is a tale 
of those days concerning the eccentric Maréchal de Saint- 
Lue, who, posting through Brive, stopped for refreshments 
at an inn, possibly still standing among the old houses there. 
The innkeeper had three pretty daughters. The Marshal 
dismounted, and abode three days at that inn, saying that he 
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r be tired of eating pigeons which those “ divines 

src= stuffed! Old French towns are seldom without 
me such gaillardes memories, but it is perhaps in old 
be hat the Genius Loci tells the most romantic 


h forests t 
rn or else, indeed, in certain streets and quays on the left 


bank of the Seine, the “ only real Paris” to others besides 
“Vernon Lee.” 





NOVELS. 
THE SECRET WOMAN.* 

As time goes on Mr. Eden Phillpotts seems more and more 
resolutely to have renounced all traffic with comedy, and 
concentrated his energies exclusively on the delineation of 
life in its gloomier and more tragic aspects. It is true that 
in the volume before us, as in some of its predecessors, there 
is a certain amount of humorous relief in the talk of 
ale-house philosophers—racy comments~ where mother-wit 
takes the place of book-learning—but these welcome inter- 
Iudes have shrunk to insignificant dimensions, and the pre- 
yailing atmosphere of the story is almost leaden in its 
oppressive gloom. We regret the change,—for though 
Mr. Phillpotts’s vein of comedy was apt to be occasionally 
disfigured by facetiousness, The Human Boy proved him to be 
a genuine humourist ; but we cannot doubt the sincerity of 
the conversion. Mr. Phillpotts is so tremendously in earnest 
that he inspires respect even when he does not carry convic- 
tion. His love of Dartmoor is no affectation, but a deep and 
abiding sentiment, and he is perfectly justified in seeking to 
establish a harmony between the sombre genius of the place and 
the lives and characters of those brought up under its spell. 
In the company of so devout a Nature-worshipper it is good 
to get away from the chatter of “smart” society and all the 
conventions of what may be called the “week-end” novel. 
Life as envisaged and delineated by Mr. Phillpotts in his later 
manner is a struggle carried on under conditions where there 
is no room for sophisticated emotions, but where the driving- 
power is mainly supplied by the elemental passions of love, 
greed, and jealousy. That is a perfectly intelligible and 
defensible attitude for a novelist to assume. Our complaint 
against Mr. Phillpotts is solely on the score of his treatment, 
and may perhaps be expressed in a musical metaphor. His 
themes are simple, but they are far too heavily orchestrated. 
Thus his style, though marked by fine descriptive passages, 
threatens to become laboured and ornate, and is occasionally 
disfigured by recondite epithets and literary preciosities. We 
have no sympathy with those writers who endeavour to repro- 
duce conversation with the realism of a phonograph; but Mr. 
Phillpotts goes to the opposite extreme by crediting his 
farmers and labourers with an eloquence almost Adelphian 
in its copiousness and range of vocabulary. Lastly, he seems 
to us to err by the artificial and deliberate invention of 
incidents designed to enhance the tragic quality of the 
narrative, by a piling up of the agony which defeats its own 
aim, and suggests the element of gratuitousness where all 
should march inevitably to the crowning catastrophe. 

The outlines of the plot are simple enough. Anthony 
Redvers, a handsome, easygoing farmer of forty, married for 
twenty years to an austere, blameless, and exceedingly 
strenuous wife, and the father of two grown-up sons, has been 
carrying on an intrigue with Salome Westaway, a neighbour's 
daughter, with whom his own elder son is innocently and 
devotedly in love. The discovery strikes his wife as with a 
thunderbolt, and, frenzied by jealousy, she pushes him down 
a well. The two sons witness the crime; but while the elder 
urges her to confess her guilt, the younger and stronger 
threatens to take his own life if she does. Accordingly the 
secret is kept, and a verdict of accidental death is brought 
in. But Anne Redvers, though she has convincing proof of 
her husband’s infidelity, never knew who his paramour was 
an ignorance which will strike some readers as only 
rendered possible by violating the canons of probability— 
and remains ignorant till Jesse Redvers, her elder son, 
in a moment of rash confidence, tells Salome, whom he is still 
courting, of his mother’s guilt. Salome, who cares nothing for 
the boy, and has been heart-broken by the death of the elder 
Redvers, at once reveals her relations with him to his widow, 


* The Secret Woman, By Eden Phillpotts. London: Methuen and Co, (6s.] 











upbraiding her furiously for her cruelty. To round off the 
tragedy it orily Yeriains for the wretched son, on learning 
that Salome was his father’s “secret woman,’ to commit 
suicide; and for his mother, after forgiving Salome, to expiate 
her crime by giving herself up to justice and undergo a long 
term of imprisonment, 

This rough outline may serve to give readers some idea and 
warning of what they may expect, though it is only right to 
add that Mr. Phillpotts deals with his strong and painful 
theme without unduly emphasising its repulsive details. We 
cannot, however, admit that he has succeeded in realising his 
obvious and sincere intention of investing his characters with 
the true heroic quality, or in imparting the “cathartic” tone 
to his tragedy. We have spoken of the improbability of 
Anne Redvers’s remaining entirely ignorant for so long as to 
the identity of the “secret woman.” A much more serious 
flaw, to our way of thinking, is that the murder of her 
husband is the result of a complete misunderstanding. 
On discovering his guilt, which he never seeks to palliate, she 
tells him that if he will solemnly swear to give up the girl 
she will forgive him; but he never hears her words—a storm 
is conveniently raging at the time—and though his previous 
conversation clearly points to his acquiescence in such a 
bargain, she never even repeats the question, interprets his 
silence as refusal, and revenges herself in the manner 
described. Now this secret is only known to the author and 
reader; none of the dramatis personae have the faintest 
notion of the misunderstanding. Mr. Phillpotts may possibly 
be able to adduce classical precedent in his support ; but, 
speaking for ourselves, we cannot but consider the employ- 
ment of so obvious and trivial an artifice to precipitate the 
tragic climax of the story as both inartistic and irritating. 





With Sword and Pen: a Story of India in the Fifties. By H.C. 
Irwin. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.)—The Mutiny has been the back- 
ground for many tales, but no novelist can stale its inexhaustible 
interest. Mr. Irwin’s new book is by no means the least 
successful of the romances over which that great event casts its 
shadow. The annexation of Oudh and the siege and relief of 
Lucknow, under assumed names, are the historical episodes 
selected for treatment. And the author has contrived to weave 
them very skilfully into the story of Malcolm Mainwaring, a 
young officer of a native regiment, and Evelyn Home, the 
daughter of the Commissioner of the annexed province. The 
life of the old native Court is cleverly portrayed, and before the 
first mutterings of the storm are heard the hero has established 
a strong claim to our regard by some spirited adventures and much 
graceful love-making. ‘Then comes the long journey with the 
women and children to safety, and the return with the avenging 
army to the relief of the city where his betrothed is a prisoner. 
Mr. Irwin tells his story with old-fashioned deliberation, and now 
and then his dialogue is apt to hang; but it is a real story, well 
constructed out of attractive material, and the dramatic interest 
is maintained to the end. It is a novel of action rather than 
character, and there is no attempt at pretentious psychology, 
but, if our modern clichés of character-drawing are absent, there 
is a directness in the author’s method which gives reality to the 
drama, Many of the native characters are excellently drawn, 
and we would not forget the red-tape Colonel, who even in the 
stress of the Mutiny was anxious about official etiquette and a 
fidelity to War Office directions. 


His Island Princess, By W. Clark Russell. (Methuen and Co. 
6s.)—Mr. Clark Russell’s story consists of two rather disconnected 
parts. In the first place, he excites the interest of his readers in 
the convoy of ships which, under Commodore Phillip, took the 
first batch of convicts to Australia in the year 1787. But 
nearly fifty pages later the hero is decoyed on board an 
American ship, after the wrecking of which he comes to shore on 
a lonely island, where he meets the “ Island Princess” of the title. 
It is quite true that in order to arrange a romantic wreck for his 
hero Mr. Clark Russell has first to get him into suitably 
romantic waters. But the reader has just ground for complaining 
that his interest is excited in the fortunes of a set of people who 
have nothing on earth to do with the main plot of the story. 
Mr. Clark Russell gives a charming account of the Princess of the 
Island, and it is surely unnecessarily cruel of him to murder her 
in the last pages. The end of the book, with its sudden and unex- 
plained departure of the hero from the narrative, is rather 
clumsily managed, and altogether, though there are some good 
things in the story, it is not quite up to the author’s usual 
standard. 













































Men of the North Sea. By Walter Wood. (Eveleigh Nash. 6s.) 
—This collection of stories of the North Sea has not only the 
merit of being timely, but gives its readers a series of vivid 
pictures of the fisher fleets “of the Dogger Bank.” The first 
story is one of the best in the book for those who prefer the tragic 
side of life. Lovers of dry humour will, however, find consider- 
able entertainment in some of the later stories, especially the one 
ealled “The Wedding Run of Skipper Bain.” 

Yesterday’s To-morrow. By Dora Greenwell McChesney. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.) —Miss McChesney’s historical romances 
are always picturesquely written, but this one has not quite so 
interesting a setting as is usual with her books. Much, however, 
may be forgiven to an author who cheers her readers by giving at 
full length unexpected quotations from Shirley’s songs. To come 
across the quatrain— 


“‘ The glories of our blood and state 
Are shadows, not substantial things. 
There is no armour against fate, 
Death lays his icy hands on kings "— 


in a modern novel is like suddenly meeting an old friend, rarely 
seen, in a company of intelligent strangers. After saying this, it 
seems ungrateful to complain that in places the story drags more 
than a little, but such unfortunately must be acknowledged to 
be the fact. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
——@——— 
SAVONAROLA: A TRAGEDY. 

Savonarola: a City’s Tragedy. By Newman Howard. (J. M. 
Dent and Co. 4s. 6d. net.)—The life and death of Savonarola, 
as they are known to history, form a perfectly adequate motive 
of a tragedy. But Mr. Howard is not satisfied with facts. 
He has adopted the dangerous expedient of introducing a 
new element. The first act, which must be regarded as a 
prologue, brings before us the great Reformer in his 
youth loving Laodamia Strozzi, daughter of a Florentine 
Notable, and beloved by her. The girl sees that her 
lever’s life is in danger from the arts of a rival, and sacrifices 
herself to save it by accepting the suit of hisenemy. The youth, 
who naturally does not understand her motive, takes refuge from 
his disappointment ina monastery. When the second act opens 
he is at the height of his influence. He exercises his mysterious 
power of command over Charles, the French King, and Florence, 
grateful for French benefits and dominated by the monk’s 
personality, accepts him as her master. Then Laodamia re- 
appears, and with her, her husband, though the two are strangers, 
for the marriage has been in name only. It is no little demand 
upon our faith when we are required to believe that Laodamia does 
not recognise the man whom she has spurned, and becomes his 
accomplice in tempting Savonarola from the path of duty. We 
need say no more on this topic; the play is, we think, seriously 
weakened by the introduction of the new element. This or that 
zeene in which it is brought into action may show a certain 
power, but the play would have been better without them. The 
ancients found it possible to have powerful dramas without 
salling in the motive of love. Is it impossible with us? But 
while we feel ourselves bound to pass this criticism on Mr. 
Howard’s work, we willingly admit that it shows genuine 
dramatic power. The scene in which, like another Paul before 
another Felix, Savonarola makes Charles of France tremble, and 
extorts by sheer force of denunciation things that the King was 
most unwilling to concede, is very powerful. Others, too, might be 
mentioned which are scarcely inferior. We do not find ourselves 
always able to appreciate the rhythm of the verse. We are well 
aware that the blank verse of drama differs from that which is 
used for narrative, reflection, or description. But ought its 
licenses to be used where what the author calls the “staged 
Drama” is not in question? That Mr. Howard can write really 
good blank verse we see, as, indeed, we were aware before. Here 
is a passage which leaves little to be desired, except in the third 
and three following lines, which might be spoken, but can hardly 
be read with effect :— 


“ Lo, from the deep another voice shall sound ! 
Lo, on thy walls another writing gleam ! 
Mene! Mene! Tekel! Upharsin! 

Finished is thy kingdom,—weighed in the balanace,— 

Weighed and found wanting,—given to the Medes and Persians! 
‘Thou shalt explore a lone, a lifeless gulf ; 

Ghosts of thy great shall haunt thee, and thy stones 
Majestically mock thy fallen pride ; 

Yea, as a king who buys ignoble peace, 

Crouching, a slave, among ancestral vaults, 

So shalt thou be, O Florence :—dead thy Freedom, 

Perished thy crafts; and if there yet endure 
One voice, one seeing eye, one plastic brain, 
The offspring of our honourable years, 
Doomed to outlive the cataclysmal age, 
Hardly his soul shall fashion, hardly sing, 
Save but ’mid pillared loneliness to mourn, 
Crooning in stone the swan song of our Fate.” 


a 


SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 





[Under this heading we notice such Books of the 
veserved for review in other forms.] 
es 


England's Ruin. By A. M.S. Methuen. (Methuen and (Co 
3d. net.)—Mr. Methuen, using the form of letters addressed ; 
Mr. Chamberlain, puts forth various considerations, facts ” 
and conclusions, which go to disprove the assertion that unless 
England “reforms her Fiscal policy” she is doomed to a rapid 
decay. That we have rivals in trade now whom we did not have fift 
years ago is certain, but that they can be vanquished in this ed 
is auother matter. If you have to meet a more formidable petted 
than you have before encountered, it is not wise to begin by tyi J 
up one of your hands. As Mr. Methuen points out, to take an 
his arguments, to gain a revenue of £12,000,000 by a 10 per cent. 
duty on manufactured imports, you put a burden of £58,000,000 
on the consumers. He may well ask: Is this business ? Though in 
some passages the book is much too personal in its form of attack 
it is, as a whole, a very powerful piece of political criticism, and 
we recommend it with confidence to all who desire to realise the 
strength of the case against Protection. We regret that we can. 
not find space to notice the work at greater length, but that is 
impossible considering the amount of Fiscal literature now before 
the public. The book, however, is certain to make its own way, 
for its clear and trenchant style will attract all Free-trade readers, 


In the “Century Bible,” Edited by W. F. Adeney, D.D. (T. ¢, 
and E. C. Jack, 2s. 6d. net), we have Job, Edited by A. S. Peake, 
M.A. This difficult book receives from its latest editor a treat- 
ment highly significant of the trend of the theological spirit, 
The view that the book dates from the time of Moses is “old. 
fashioned,” one on which “it is needless to waste many words.” 
The date assigned is post-exilic. The text is treated with con- 
siderable freedom. Professor Peake stops, indeed, far short of 
the extremes of Bickell, who leaves very little of the Job that wo 
know. Chap. xxviii. is rejected ; and various minor omissions and 
rearrangements are made.. A more important criticism pronounces 
the whole of the Elihu speeches to be a later addition, inserted, 
but with indifferent success, to make the whole argument more 
complete. All these are points on which we do not wish to 
give any opinion. It must be allowed that the editor makes 
out a good case for some, at least, of his conclusions, for the 
Elihu question especially ; and if so much may be conceded toa 
critic, where need we stop? Of the interpretation, comment, and 
illustration generally we feel that we can scarcely speak too 
highly. We venture to say that the meaning of Job has never 
been more thoroughly explored and explained. Anglican 
preachers who are content with the use of ordinary text-books 
will not compare to advantage with the Primitive Methodist 
students who are inspired by such teaching as Professor Peake’s, 


Niceta of Remesiana. By A. E. Burn, D.D. (Cambridge 
University Press. 9s. net.)—It is not every scholar, however 
great his learning or indefatigable his industry, who finds the 
opportunity in this twentieth century of publishing an editio 
princeps of a writer of repute. The fact is that Niceta of 
Remesiana has beea confounded with Nicetas of Aquileia and 
Nicetius of Tréves, and even with Anicetus of Rome. Most of 
the contents of this volume are included in Migne’s “ Patrologia” 
under the first or second of these names. Dr. Burn’s work has 
been to restore them to their proper owner, to revise the text by 
collation with new MSS., and to complete with some genuine 
and some doubtful pieces the opera omnia of the real man. 
In doing this he has been following the lead of Dom Morin, 
O.S.B., of whose priority in the work he makes full acknowledg- 
ment, and whose help he gratefully recognises. The treatises 
here collected have all an interest of their own; Niceta, 
too, was a man of note in his time, and of a sterling 
character, one, also, to whom it happened laudari a laudato 
viro, for he was the friend of Payllinus of Nola, who speaks of 
him to a correspondent as venerabilis atque doctissimus, and 
addressed to him what is probably the longest Sapphic ode 
in existence,—it numbers no less than eighty-five stanzas. Here 
is one of them :— 

“*euge Niceta, bone serve Christi, 
qui tibi donat lapides in astra 
vertere, et vivis sacra templa saxis 
aedificare.” 
It should be said that Remesiana was in Dacia, and Niceta’s 
ecclesiastical relations with Rome and Constantinople are very 
interesting. Dacia was handed over to the Eastern Empire, and 
the change brought about a very significant action on the part of 








the Pope of the time. But Niceta’s chief claim on our considera- 
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tion is that he was, almost certainly, the author of the “Te 
Deum.” For the evidence of this fact we must refer our readers 


to Dr. Burn’s volume. 





Mediaeval Towns: Venice. By Thomas Okey. Illustrated by 
Nelly Erichsen. (J.M. Dent and Co. 4s. Gd. and 5s. 6d net.)— 
Mr. Okey divides his book into two nearly equal parts, the first 
peing given, we may say, to the past, the second to the present, 
of the city. He has had no easy task in compressing into the 
limits of even the larger volumes of this series so great a mass of 
material; and he has performed it with skill and success. The 
story of Venice as an independent State extends over considerably 
more than a thousand years, beginning with the fifth century— 
one very precise chronicler dates the foundation March 25th, 
421 A.D.—and ending some four years short of the close of the 
eighteenth century, when the one hundred and twentieth Doge 
handed his biretta to his servant with the words: “Take it 
away; we shall not need it again.” In this long period there 
were times of depression, even of humiliation ; but the independ- 
ence was practically continuous. In the “ History” is included 
an account of Venetian art. The one thing which, for some 
inexplicable reason, this great community, with all its intensely 
self-conscious activity, failed to produce was a literature. There 
was but one Venetian author of note, Carlo Goldoni, a writer of 
genteel comedy, who died four years before the end came to his 
country. It is asif Athens had had but one poet, Menander, born, 
it will be remembered, some twelve years before Alexander of Mace- 
don brought its political history toan end. A productive printing- 
press the city had in the early days of the art. By the end of 
the fifteenth century, Venice, Mr. Okey tells us, gave to the 
world more publications than “ Rome, Milan, Florence and Naples 
put together.” But it does not always happen that publishing 
and literature flourish together. In the second part of his volume 
a full description is given of the traveller’s Venice as it is to bo 
seen to-day. We observe that there is a reassuring account of 
the fabric of the Basilica of St. Mark. 

Two volumes may be mentioned together, as written by experts, 
and rather, therefore, to be commended to the notice of students 
than to be criticised. These are The Shu-King; or, The Chinese 
Historical Classic, Translated from the Original Text by Walter 
Gorn Old (Theosophical Publishing Society) ; and The Teachings 
of Zoroaster, and Philosophy of the Parsi Religion, by 8. A. Kapadia 
(John Murray, 2s. net). 


Chats on Old Furniture. By Arthur Hayden. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 5s. net.)—Mr. Hayden has given us here a useful and 
instructive volume. He begins with a bibliography, and follows 
this with a glossary in which he explains various terms, such as 
“ Boule,” “ Cabriole,” “ Linen Pattern,’ &. He then proceeds to 
deal separately with various periods of style. The first 
chapter is given to the French Renaissance, the second to the 
English, the Jacobean and Queen Anne styles, and the styles of 
the successive Louises, with that of the Empire. Finally we 
have an account of the famous English makers. Each chapter 
has an appendix of recent sale-prices. The reader is, so to speak, 
told what he ought to get, and what the things will cost. 





The First Folio of Chaucer. (Alex. Moring, and Henry Frowde. 
£5 5s, net.)—Among the various facsimile reproductions which 
have been lately given to the world, there is not one more 
beautiful and interesting than the First Folio of Chaucer. This 
edition appeared in 1532 under the care of William Thynne, who 
was at that time Chief Clerk of the Kitchen to Henry VIII. It 
contains, besides real and pseudo Chaucer poems, some works of 
Lydgate and others. Dr. Walter Skeat has added largely to the 
literary value of the book by his bibliographical introduction. 
The volume is one which will delight all who love beautiful books, 
and is sure to find admiring purchasers throughout the English- 
speaking world. We heartily commend the publishers for their 
public spirit in entering upon this costly scheme, and for the 
skill and care with which they have carried out the production of 
the volume. 


Middlesex County Records : Calendar of Sessions Books 1689-1709. 
By W. J. Hardy. (Guildhall, Westminster.)—This volume is, in 
away, the successor of those brought out under the auspices of 
the Middlesex County Record Society by Mr. J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
A somewhat different plan is now followed. This is to deal 
with one class of records at a time. Mr. Jeaffreson took what 
seemed to him most worthy of notice from all classes. The result 
is that the book is not so full of general interest, but is more 
valuable as furnishing materials for history. There are various 
noticeable things in it. We may observe that the licensing question 


conscience in the matter of the drink traffic was scarcely awake. 
If decent order was kept in the licensed house, everybody was 
satisfied. Imprisonment for debt was a common cause of trouble; 
but then prisons were, so to speak, private ventures of people who 
made as much as they could out of the inmates. Not a few 
modern problems existed; but that generation dealt with them 
with a simplicity and directness which we cannot imitate. 


The Antiquary, 1904. (Elliot Stock.)}—With the volume for 
the past year this periodical completed its quarter of a century of 
life. We are glad to see that it has found sufficient encourage- 
ment to enlarge its dimensions, and otherwise to extend its means 
of usefulness. The programme for the current year is varied and 
attractive. 


We have received the second number of The Garden City 
(Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., 3d.), a periodical intended to pro- 
mote the attractive project from which it takes its name. We 
commend it to our readers. We are glad to see that it is proposed 
to build a Hall in the “ City ” by way of memorial to Mrs. Ebenezer 
Howard, an active worker in the scheme. 





New Epitions.—In the “ Red Letter Shakespeare,” Edited by 
E. K. Chambers (Blackie and Son, 1s. and 1s. 6d. net per vol.), 
Romeo and Juliet, and A Midsummer Night’s Dream; in the “ Red 
Letter Library,” Poems of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and Stories 
by William Carleton. In the “York Library ” (G. Bell and 
Sons, 4s. net), A History of the Intellectual Development of Europe, 
by G. W. Draper, M.D., 2 vols., first published in 1861, and issued 
in a revised form in 1875. 











MAGAZINES AND SERIAL PUBLICATIONS.—We have received 
the following for March :—The Century, the Pall Mall Magazine, 
St. Nicholas, the Review of Reviews, the Empire Review, thé Theo- 
sophical Review, Our Lvspitals and Charities, the Atlantic Monthly, 
Harper's Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Windsor Maga- 
zine, the Open Court, Lippincott's Magazine, Cassier’s Magazine, the 
Economic Review, Cassell’s Magazine, Knowledge, the Sunday 
Magazine, the Sunday at Home, the United Service Magazine, the 
Month, the Boy’s Own Paper, the Girl’s Realm, the London Magazine, 
the Connoisseur, the Law Magazine and Review, the Smart Set, the 
Journal of Theological Studies, Chambers’s Journal, the Woman at 
Home, the Cornhill Magazine, the Quiver, the School World, the 
Journal of Education, the Lxpository Times, the Girl’s Own Paper, 
Macmillan’s' Magazine, Temple Bar, Good Words, the Parents’ 
Review, the Gentleman's Magazine, the Commonwealth, Broad Views, 
the Hapositor, the Treasury, the Author, the World’s Work, the Art 
Journal, the Monthly Review, the Celtic Review, the Estate Magazine, 
the Popular Science Monthly, the Indian Magazine, the Delineator, 
the Leisure Hour, the Studio, the North American Review, Sale 
Prices, the Canadian Magazine, the Inglish Historical Review, 
the American Historical Review, the Library World, the Dublin 
Review, the Book Monthly, the Columbia University Quarterly, the 
American Journal of Mathematics, the Jewish Quarterly Review, 
the Manchester Quarterly, the Forum, tLe Westminster Review, St. 
George, the Traveller's Magazine, Travel, the International Journal 
of Ethics, the Library, the East and the West, the Scottish Historical 
Review, the Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the Herald of 
the Cross, the Herue Economique Internationale, the Statistical 
Journal, the Field Naturalist’s Quarterly, the Hampstead Annual, 
the Occult Review, the Journal of Philology, Men and Women of 
India, Erin, Cassell’s Don Quixote (Part 1), Cassell’s History of 
England (Part 1), Cassell's Battles of the Nineteenth Century (Part 1), 
the English Illustrated Magazine, the Edinburgh Medical Journal. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
inncniliginan 


Agnew (G.), The Countess: a Summer Idyll, cr 8vo ............(Gay & Bird) 2/6 
Altsheler (J. A.), Guthrie of the Times: a Novel, cr 8vo ...... (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Anthology of Italian Lyric Poetry of the Mediaeval Period, cr8vo (Nutt) net 12/0 
Auden (J. E.), A Short History of the Albrighton Hunt ...(E. Arnold) net 10/6 
Balch (A. E.), Introduction to the Study of Christian Ethics (C.H. Kelly) 2/6 
Barr (R.), A Prince of Good Fellows, cr 8V0........00...00 (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 
Bartholomew Sastrow, cr 8vo ....... ...(Constable) net 3/6 
Beddard (F. E.), Natural History in 1 Zoological Gardens. .(Constable) net 6/0 
Bennett (Sir W.), Recurrent Effusion into the Knee-Joint after Injury, 

8vo (Longmans) 3/6 
Birmingham (G. A.), The Seething Pot: a Novel, cr 8vo......... (E. Arnold) 6,0 
Blissett (N. K.), The Silver Key: a Novel, er 8vo . (Cen, & a 6/0 
Boothby (G.), A Crime of the Under-Seas, er 8vo.. ard & Lock) 5/0 
Bramah (E) ), The Mirror of Kong Ho: a Novel, er 8v0 Gis apman & Hall) 6/0 






Brown (J. H. B.), South Africa, 8V0 ..........:cersessreserceeseeees (Longmans) net 7/6 
Butler (D.), Eternal Elements in the Christian Faith, 12mo erate net 2/6 
Canfield (H. S8.), Fergy the Guide, cr 8vo ..... Nutt) net 6/0 


Cantonese Love Songs, Text and Translation (Oxford Univ. “Bress) each net 10/6 
Champion de Crespigny (Mrs. P.), The Rose Brocade: a Novel ...... oe 6/0 
Chancellor (W. E.), American Schools, er 8vo.. wt eath) 7/6 





was even then bristling with difficulties, though the national 


Chesterton (G, K.), The Club of Queer Trades, cr 8vo. oe voces Gearpers 6/0 
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Complete i Player, LA ‘Cut Cavendish,” cr 8vo...(T. W. Laurie) net 2/6 
Dale (A.), Wanted, a Cook: Domestic Dialogues, CP OID: Viscssdev (Putnam) 6/0 
D’Humiéres (Vicomte R.), Through Isle and Empire, cr 8vo frame 6/0 
Dixon (T.), The Clansman: a Novel, cr 8v0 .........6 (Heinemann) 6/0 
Dockrell (M.), Atlas of Dermatology, imp 8VO.......00+ .vere(Longmans) net 50/0 
Doyle (A. C.), The Return of Sherlock Holmes, cr 8V0 .......0......(Newnes) 6/0 
Drees and Doeotiration, folio  ......0...cccccccsssessses sossseeseee Saesavereneneshl (Liberty) 7/6 
Driscoll (Cc). The < Giri of La Gloria: a Novel, Cr 8VO ......s0.seseee (Putnam) 6/0 
Durham (M. E.), The Burden of the Balkans, 8vo ........ = Arnold) net “se 
Flammarion (C. ‘, Astronomy for Amateurs, cr 8vo .(Unwin) 
Gallon (T.), Aunt Phipps: a Novel, cr 8v0.......... ‘"(Hutchinson) 30 
Gardenhire (S. M.), The Silence of Mrs. Harrold : ovel, er 8vo (Harper) 6/ 
Gerard (M.), The Adventures of an Equerry, cr 8vo ...(Cassell) 6/0 
Gillie (I. A.), Jehanne: a Novel, cr 8vo ........... 
Glyn (E.), The Vicissitudes of Evangeline, cr 8v 
Gosse (E.), Coventry Patmore, cr 8V0............ 















"(Hodder & Stoughton) 3/6 


Gwen: a Study, by Anteros, Cr 8V0..........sccccrcsssccsssscoes sossessscocecs (Drane) 3/6 
Hall (M. J.), In Full and Glad Surrender, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Deady pots 6/0 
Haunshew (T. W.), The Great Ruby, cr 8V0 .....ssccsecesee scene (Ward & Lock) 3/6 
Henley (W.), The Violin: Solo Playing and Soloists, cr 8vo..........+. (Strad) 2/6 


Henson (H. H.), Moral Discipline, cr 8vo .. ..(Longmans) net 5/0 
History of Preaching (A) from the Apostate “Fathers to the Great 


Reformers, A.D. 70-1572, Cr 8VO .......seseeseesevesseeens (H vietnam & Stoughton) 7/6 
Holmes (E. E. ), In Watchings Often, cr 8vo.. seseeeeee(LOnGMans) 3/6 
Hussey (E.), Miss Badsworth, M.F. H.: a Novel, CF BVO .cssesess, (Longmans) 6/0 
Johnson (C, B.), William Bodham Donne and his Friends.. .(Methuen) net 10/6 
Joly (C. J.), A Manual of Quaternions, 8vo ...........+. va. (Macmillax n) net 10/0 
Jones (C. E.), Caprice : a Novel, Cr 8VO ......scssecsercessesessesserseeseseee (Nisbet) 6/0 





Keary (C. F.), Bloomsbury : a Novel, cr $vo_... (Nutt) 6/0 
Knox (A.), The Grace of Sacraments, 8vo ...... (Longmans) net 5/0 
Le Queux (W.), The Valley of the Shadow: a Novel, ‘er 8V0...... (Methuen) 6/0 
Mac. “4 (BR. C.), The Perth Incident of 1396 from a Folk-Lore Point of 


View, 8vo. ...(W. Blackwood) net 5/0 
Merriman (M. 4. Elements of ‘Mechanics, SP OUD ssc sneccessisek (Macmillan) net 4/6 
Munsterberg (H.), The Americans, roy 8vo ,..... (Williams & Norgate) net 12/6 
Murai (G.), Hana, a Daughter of J apan, 8VO ........ ..(K. Paul) net 21/0 
Newton (J. The Problem of Personality, cr 8v0 .. ‘(Hodder ‘& Stoughton) 5/0 
Nisbet (H.), A Colonial King: a Novel, cr 8¥0.......csscssssseeees (F. V. White) 6/0 


Norris (W. B.), Barham of Beltana: a ‘Novel, cr 8vo ...(Methuen) 6/0 
Noussame (Henri de), The Kaiser as he is, cr 8vo .. (Putnam) 6/0 
Peel (Hon, G.), The Friends of England, 8vo.. (J. Murray) net 12/0 
Perkin (F, M.), Practical Methods of Electro Chemistry (Longmans) net 6/0 
Pfleiderer (O.), The Early Christian Conception of Christ, cr 8vo 
(Williams & Norgate) 3/6 

Rowsell (M. C, a Life Ser: * hcommnennet ee la Keumnmenen Countess of 

Derby, 8vo .... K. Paul) net 6/0 
Shining Ferry, ye Qc Hodder & Stoughton) 6/0 
Sichel (E.), Cotborine my Medici and the Frei formation, 8vo 


(Constable) net 15/0 
Smith (R. B.), Bird Life and Bird Lore, 8vo . 











(J. wa © net 10/6 
Smyth (N.), Through Science to Faith, cr 8vo... ..(J. Clarke) 6/0 
Stayloten (Ww. H.), Comparative Handbook of Congo ‘Languages, 8vo 
(K. Paul) net 6/0 

Stodola ig .), Steam Turbines, 8vo . {Constable} net 21/0 
Ta bl (S. M.), Ministers of the Word and Sacraments .. "(Longmans net 4/6 

bs (L. A.), The New Lace Embroidery (Punto Tagliato), 4to 

(hagas & Hall) net 2/6 

Through India with a Camera, 4to ...... ‘ ..(Simpkin) net 10/6 
Tompkins (H. W.), The Complete Idler, ‘12mo... haveneetes 
Vallack (A. S.), The Principles and Practice of "Asepsis “ “(Bailliére) net 2/6 
Van Vorst (M.), Amanda of the Mill: a Novel, cr 8vo ... (Heinemann) 6/0 
Ward = H.), The Marriage of William ‘Ashe: a Novel ‘(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Whelpley (J. D3, The Problem of the Immigrant .. AChagenes & Hall) net 10/6 
sie net 3/6 





.(Dent) net 2/6 





Wilson (S. L.), Helpful Words for Daily Life, cr 8v0 pe: 








Wilson (T. W.), Langbarrow Hall: a Novel, cr 8vo.. ..(Harper) 6/0 
UPHOLSTERY PATTERNS FREE CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY THE NEW CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY FAST co LOU rE? CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY TAPESTRIES CURTAINS 
UPHOLSTERY es so CURTAINS 


UPHOLSTERY LIBERTY f & co. LONDON CURTAINS 


OSLER. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


ITALIAN WINES AND OLIVE OIL. 


VINCIGLIATA. 
A Pure Italian Burgundy of good Body and Bouquet. 
Practically non-acid and free from sugar. 
An Ideal Dinner Wine at a Moderate Price. 








SOLD IN CASES OF Per Case. 
28 Litre Flasks ... os ote aie os ae den we = 45/- 
24 Half-Litre Flasks... om os on oe one wns 29) 
48 Half-Litre Flasks... a bee ws 42/- 


Litre Samples 2/-, 2/-, -, post- “free. 
CREAM “OLIVE OiL. 
Sold in convenient tins (13 gal.) 8/6; or in cases of 8 tins, 60/- 
Full Particulars of the Agents :— 
MORISON, POLLEXFEN & BLAIR, Ltd., 34 Leadenhall Street, London. 


ACCUMULATED FUND Over £6,000,000 


NATIONAL PAID IN CLAIMS _.. More than £12,400,000 

PROVIDENT The Profits are divided every five years solely 
amongst the Assured, Already divided, £6,160,000. 

ON Endowment-Assurance Policies are issued, com- 

INST T bining Life Assurance, at minimum cost, with pro- 
vision for old age, and are singularly advantageous. 


FOR MUTUAL oe 
LIFE AXSURANCE. No. 48 Gracecuurcu Street, Lonpon, E.C. 











————_—_______, 
SPRING SEASON RENOVATIONS. 
Send F 
HAM P T ON §S 9 Free 
an experienced Representative, fully competent 
to the best course to adopt in the matter of any vt etvion he 


RENOVATIONS OF HOUSES 
& HOUSE FURNISHINGS 


that may be contemplated. 


HAMPTONS Estimate Free for the Repainting, Redecorating, 
Repairing, Structurally Altering, Dismantling, Reinstating 
&c., of Residences in Town or Country. 2 


Write to-day for Catalogues, sent Freo 
PALL MALL EAST, TRAFALGAR SQUARE, S.w. 





DISTINCTIVE 
OF 
ASSURANCE. 


SYSTEM 


Intending Assurers are invited to apply for 
Prospectus. 


SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


LONDON: 17 Kine Witt1am Street, E.C. WEST END: 17 Pati Matt, 8.W, 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. ANDREW SquarE, EDINBURGH, 





— 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


LEA & 
PERRINS’ 
SAUCE. 


By Royal Warrant 
to 
His Majesty the King. 


THE ORIGINAL & GENUINE WORCESTERSHIRE. 





LE McC O 


for Hot 
Nourishing 
Soups. 


The only genuine Liebig Company's Extract of Beef. 
Famous for 40 years as the most concentrated form of Beef, 





ACCIDENT & SICKNESS. 


GENERAL FIRE. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION. 
ACCIDENT BURGLARY. 


Assce. Corpn.,Ld. | MOTOR-CAR INSURANCE. 

mo 9 & 10 King Street, Cheapside, E.C. 

FIRE & ACCIDENT Head Office: GENERAL BUILDINGS, PERTH. 
INSURANCE. General Manager—F. Norie-Miter, J.P. 


GLOVES. Every Pair Guaranteed. 


KID and SUEDE, French makes, perfect cut and 
finish, in Black, White, and all Colours; four 


GLOVES. Quality” A. Six Pairs for 10s. 6d. (Sample pair, 


1s. 11d., post-free.) ; 
VES Quality B. Six Pairs for 22s. 6d. (Sample pair, 
GLO . 3s. 11d., post-free.) 


DEBENHAM anp FREEBODY, WiemoreE STREET, W. 




















, 5 . . . = 
EPPS Ss coco A Distinguished from all others by 
a its invigorating nutritious qualities 
The Original Cocoa. and its delicious flavour. 
Containing as it does all the 
5 

EPPS Ss COCOA substance of the Cocoa Nib, it 
And a Speciality. maintains its leading position as 


the best form of Cocoa for 
EPPS'S COCOA sy 


every-day use. 





UNIVERSITY LIFE ASSURANCE 
Assurances may be effected in this SOCIETY. 


Society by Members ‘y | phd «| ESTABLISHED 1825. 
Public Schools, and other approvec F 
Educational Institutions. Thesuperior , The 16th Division of Profits will 
vitality of the classes to which the take place as at April 30th, 1905. 
Society’s business is restricted has 


largely increased the profits divisible 25 PALL MALL, S.W. 


among the Assured, 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE C€0., LtDo. 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, EC. 





Capital—5? Millions Sterling. Invested Funds—10} Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LOBD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.0., Chauman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Major-Gen, Sir Arthur Ellis, G.C.V.O., 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esq. 
Francis Augustus Bevan, Esq. 
Percival Bosanquet, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P, Bouverie. 
Yhomas Heury Burroughes, Esq. 
Francis Hg Buxton, Esq. 
Cator, Esq. 
Wictor C.W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. 
Col. the Hon. Everard C. Digby. 
Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., 
C.B. 
FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT.—Moderate Rates of Premium. 
Large Bonuses, including interim Bonuses. 
Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 
Special Policies to Cover Death Duties. 


James Fletcher, Esq. 

John Hampton Hale, Esq. 

Alex. Lawrie, Esq. 

Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq., M.P. 
Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 

Hon. Lionel.Walter liothschild, M,P, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge, 
Lieut.-Colonel F, Anderson Stebbing. 
Right Hon. the Earl of Verulam, 








Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction 


of business. 
Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


FIRE. LIFE. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE. 


The Corporation is prepared to Act as 
EXECUTOR OF WILLS, 
TRUSTEE OF WILLS AND SETTLEMENTS. 








SFA. GENERAL ACCIDENTS. 


A.D. 1720. 


Apply for full Prospectus to the SECRETARY. 
Head Office: ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
West End Branch: 29 PALL MALL, S.W. 


ACCIDENTS 


OF ALL KINDS, 


EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. ACCIDENT and DISEASE 
(Small Pox, Scarlet Fever, Typhoid, Diphtheria, Appendicitis, &c.) 





BURGLARY AND FIDELITY INSURANCE. 


RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO., 


Claims Paid, £4,800,000. 
A. VIAN, Secretary. 


Established 1849. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 








EEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.—The 

COMMITTEE are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 

post of HEAD-MISTRESS which will be vacant in September next. Import- 

ance will be attached to previous experience in Secondary School Teaching.— 

Full particulars may be obtained from the HON. SEC., 4 Beechgrove Terrace, 

Leeds, to whom applications, accompanied by testimonials, should be sent as 
s00n as possible, and in no case later than March 3lst. 


L{ABERDASHERS' ASKE’S SCHOOL, ACTON, W. 
WANTED AT EASTER, 
TWO ADDITIONAL FORM MISTRESSES. 
Special Subjects required:—(a) History and Literature; (b) History and 
French. Good Degree and Training essential. Salary according to qualifica- 
tions, &e.—Apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ANTED after Easter, HEAD-MISTRESS for a Girls’ 
“ High School. State salary and qualifications.—Apply, OLIVER 
QUIBELL, Shalem Lodge, Newark. 


N R. FREDERIC HARRISON RECOMMENDS as 

SECRETARY to an Author, Journalist, or Politician, a LADY who 
has assisted him, and has worked under his direction, during the last two 
years. Typist, stenographist, essayist. Contributor to leading periodicals 
and reviews. Mr. Harrison would meet any gentleman requiring such an 
assistant at the Athenwum Club. Mrs. ison would see any lady at 
Rutland House, Cheniston Gardens, Kensington. 


CHOOL PREMISES TO = LET. — SOUTHLEA 
k SCHOOL, MALVERN. A handsome house to be let on lease, with play 
ground, levelled cricket-field, covered and open fives-courts, gymnasium, 
carpenter's shop, &c. Rent £250. Hitherto a Boys’ School, but well suited for a 
young Ladies’ School—Apply, Rev. 8S. LATHAM, Farncombe House, Worthing 


(SOMPORTABLE HOME in small flat near PORTLAND 
J PLACE for a LADY. Board and lodging 30s. a week. Reference : 
Mrs. ANTROBUS, Eaton Hall, Congleton. 


OYAL SOCIETY OF PAINTER-ETCHERS AND 
. ENGRAVERS, 5a PALL MALL EAST, S.W. 
TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL EXHIBITION, inclnding Etchings and En 


gtavings by Sir F, Seymour Haden, P.R.E. 
OPEN 10 to 6. Admission 1s. HAROLD CHILD, Secretary. 




















Qos eF OF LONDON, 
EDUCATION ACTS, 1870. ro 1903. 


The LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL INVITES APPLICATIONS for 
the following appointments in the Education Department :— 


FOUR DIVISIONAL INSPECTORS, who will have the general superintend- 
ence of large districts and give special attention to the co-ordination of educa- 
tion within their areas. Their chief duties will be to inspect Pupil Teachers’ 
Centres, Secondary Schools, Training Colleges, Science and Commercial 
Centres, Polytechnics, and all Institutions for Higher Education aided by the 
Council, Candidates will be required to possess special qualifications in one of 
the following subjects:—(1) English Language and Literature; (2) Modern 
Languages; (3) Mathematics and Science; (4) Technology (including 
Mechanical and Electrical Engineering). The salary will be in each case £600 
a year, rising by annual increments of £25 to a maximum salary of £800 a year, 

ONE ART INSPECTOR, whose chief duties will be to Inspect the Art Teaching 
in Elementary and Secondary Schools, Art Schools, and Polytechnics. The 
salary will be £400 a year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum 
salary at £500 a year. 

ONE INSPECTOR OF WOOD AND METAL WORK, whose chief duties 
will be to Inspect the Teaching in Wood and Metal Work in Manual Training 
Centres and Elementary and Secondary Schools. He will also be required to 
Inspect certain Classes at Polytechnics. The salary will be £400 a year, rising 
by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £500 a year. 

ONE INSPECTOR OF WOMEN’S TECHNICAL CLASSES, whose chief 
duties will be to Inspect Technical Classes for Women (including Upholstery, 
Flower-making, Needlework, Millinery, Dressmaking and Dress-cutting) in 
Evening Schools, Girls’ Clubs, and Polytechnics. The salary will be £300a 
year, rising by annual increments of £20 to a maximum salary of £400 a year. 

The persons appointed will be under the control of the Chief Inspector, and 
will be required to give their whole time to the duties of the office, and will 
in other respects be subject to the usual conditions attaching to the Council’s 
service, particulars of which are given in the Form of Application. 

In connection with the appointments there is no restriction with regard to 
sex. 

Applications should be made on the Official Form to be obtained from the 
CLERK of the London County Council at the County HalJ, Spring Gardens, 
S.W., or at the Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. The applica- 
tious must be sent in not later than 10 a.m. on Saturday, the Ist day of April, 
1905, addressed to the Education Offices as above, and accompanied by copies 
of not more than three recent testimonials. 

Canvassing, either directly or indirectly, will be held to be a disqualification 
for appointment, 





G. L. GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 
Spring Gardens, S.W., 2nd March, 1905. 


RIDLINGTON HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
EAST YORKSHIRE, 
TO BE OPENED IN SEPTEMBER NEXT. 
The GOVERNORS are prepared to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the 
post of HEAD-MISTRESS, 
Applicants should have a University Degree in Honours or its equivalent, 
and have had suitable experience in a good Secondary School. 
The salary offered is £306 per annum, together with a capitation grant of £1 
per annum for each pupil in excess of 100 in regular attendance. 
Forms of application and copies of the Regulations and Standing Orders 
for the management of the School will be supplied to intending applicants. 
Applications must be received by the undersigned not later than the 18th 
day of March, 1905. 
Canvassing the Governors will be considered a disqualification, 
GEO, G. O. SUTCLIFFE, 
Solicitor, Bridlington, Yorkshire. 


NARM COLONY.—WANTED at once by the London 
Unemployed Fund, a SUPERINTENDENT for a Farm and Labour 
Colony in Suffolk. He must be under 45 years of age, married, a first-rate 
organiser, have had experience in social work among men, and be accustomed 
to dealing with them in large numbers. Salary, £175 a year, with house and 
board.—Applications, giving full particulars, copies of testimonials, &., must 
be made in writing, and must reach the SECRETARY, London Unemployed 
Fund, care of The Guildhall, London, E.C., by the tirst post on Wednesday, 
March 8th, marked ‘‘ Colony.” 


UEEN’S COLLEGE, LONDON, 43, 45 HARLEY 
STREET, W.—APPOINTMENTS to the ARNOTT PROFESSORSHIP 
of NATURAL PHILOSOPHY and the PROFESSORSHIP of MATHE- 
MATICS will be made for October next. Applications must be sent in by 
March 25th. Should an applicant be suitable, the two Chairs might be 
combined.—For all particulars apply to the ASSISTANT SECRETARY. 
EW BIRKLANDS.—Miss COX and Miss SMITH 
BEG to ANNOUNCE the REMOVAL of their School after Easter, 
1905, from Birklands, Highgate, to NEW HOUSE PARK, a fine, modern 
country house, 1} miles from St. Albans, Herts. NEW BIRKLANDS stands 
in an open bracing situation, on gravel soil, in its own grounds of about 
85acres, finely timbered, and comprising excellent hockey and cricket grounds, 
tennis courts, 9-hole golf course, and beautiful pleasure gardens, meadow and 
park land. London Masters will continue to attend the School as hitherto, 
and the girls will be frequently escorted to town, for sightseeing, concerts, &c. 
St. Albans is 20 miles from London (St. Pancras), and is reached by an excel- 
lent and frequent train service within half an hour, It is also within easy 
motoring distance of town. 


fpF\HE COUNTESS HIGHLY RECOMMENDS a 

LADY who RECEIVES 12 GIRLS to Educate, who enjoy the advantages 
of a thorough English Education together with Foreign Training on quite 
Continental lines. All University and other Exams. successfully prepared 
for. Music and Painting in connection with the R.A. of both Arts. Garden. 
field for games.—‘‘ MATER,” care of Stationer, 111 Westbourne Grove. 



































KATHARINE’S SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of 
e GENTLEMEN will REMOVE at Easter from Wimbledon to large 
premises, with ample playing-fields, on HOOK HEATH, above Woking 
WIGHT, S. Katharinc’s, Lansdowne Road, Wimbledon. 
MICHAEL’S GIRLS’ SCHOOL, BOGNOR. 
e Visitor—The LORD BISHOP OF CHICHESTER. 
Lady Warden—Miss RANDALL. 

Fees from 60 guineas. SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 9ra. 
MyHE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.— 
St. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual development. 
Air very bracing from Downs and Sea. References: the Master of Peter- 
house, Cambridge, the Principals of Bedford & Holloway Colleges, and others. 

HALL, MIDDLESEX.—The buildings having been largely extended, 
three Scholarships are offered (£50, £40, and £30 a year).—For particulars, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 

CLERGY MAN’S FAMILY, South of Scotland. Mild climate, healthy 
neighbourhood, excellent schools. Delicate children specially cared for.— 
Address, ‘“‘M. J. F.,” 17 Grosvenor Crescent, Edinburgh, 


(frequent service under 40 mins. to town). Fees 125 gns. and 100 gns.—Miss 
Provost—The Rev. Canon SOUTHWELL. 

Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M.A. (Late Second Mistress, 

| ARROWDEN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, HENDON 

| ADY strongly RECOMMENDS comfortable HOME in 
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HE INCORPORATED FROEBEL EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTE, TALGARTH ROAD, WEST KENSINGTON, LONDON. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers.—Chairman of Committee: Sir WILLIAM MATHER. Treasurer : 
Mr. C.G. MONTEFIORE, M.A. Secretary: Mr. ARTHUR G. SYMONDS, M.A. 
Principal: Miss E. LAWRENCE. Students are prepared for the Examina- 
tions of the National Froebel Union and for the: Vokouteliey of Cambridge 
Teachers’ Examination ; and Special Classes are held in subjects required for 
the Cambridge Higher Local Examinations, TWO SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 
each, and two of £15 each, tenable for two years at the Institute, are offered 
annually to Students.—Prospectuses may be obtained from the PRINCIPAL. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, POLMONT, 
STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Under Inspection of the Scotch Education Department, and the Oxford and 
Cambridge Joint Board. Head-Mistress—Miss H. JEX-BLAKE. Thorough 
Modern Education for Girls. Large playing-fields for hockey, cricket, tennis, 
&c. Moderate terms.—Prospectus on application to HEAD-MISTRESS or 
SECRETARY. References—Miss Welsh, late Mistress of Girton College, 
Cambridge; Sir Charles Dalrymple, Bart., M.P.; Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, 
K.C.M.G , K.C.S.I, ; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford, &c. 


peers (GIRLS) SOHOOL (Fee, £100), PARK- 
STONE, DORSET.—A high-c Ladies’ School under the management 
of the Church Education Corporation. Also UPLANDS SCHOOL, ST. 
LEONARDS (Fee, £40), and CHERWELL HALL, OXFORD,—a residential 
Training College for Teachers in Colleges for Women, and in Secondary 
Schools for Girls (Fees, £65 a year inclusive). Prospectus on application. 


ORRAN SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, WATFORD.—Good 
Music and Drawing. Resident French, German, and Gymnastic 
Mistresses. Large hall and good class-rooms. Garden and field for games. 
Preparation for University Examinations. Recognised by Board of Education. 


—Particulars from Miss E. H. WHISHAW, M.A. 
T. HELENS, CLIFTON, GLOS.— Principals: Miss 
WINGATE (Girton College ; Senior Optime Mathematical Tripos) and 
Miss PUTTER. A limited number of Girls received to Board and Educate. 
House situated in highest and healthiest position, Extensive grounds, 
Cricket, tennis, hockey, croquet, cycling, riding, swimming, and roller-skating ; 
outdoor exercise greatly encouraged. Special attention paid to Music, Paint- 
ing, and Modern Languages. Courses of Lectures on Cooking, Woodcarving, 
&c.—Illustrated Prospectus and References on application. 


IGHFIELD, HENDON, N.W.—Established 1858.— 
Principals—Miss CATHERINE METCALFE, Miss GERTRUDE 
WALLIS (late of the Froebel Educational Institute (School and College). 
Three Scholarships are offered to girls under fifteen years of age. NEXT 
TERM COMMENCES WEDNESDAY, May 3rd.—Prospectus on application. 


‘TERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’S, JERSEY. 

—Splendid Buildings. Gymnasium, separate Cubicles, Hockey, Tennis, 
Sea-Bathing; beautiful climate; great advantages for acquiring French; 
Twelve Resident Mistresses; Teacher for Physical Training ; Special Terms for 
Ministers’ Daughters.—For Prospectus apply PRINCIPAL. 


OLKESTONE.—Miss ADOLPHUS and Miss EVERY.— 

Home School for Young Gentlewomen. Detached house near sea; hockey- 

field. Great educational advantages; London Professors, resident English and 

foreign Mistresses. Limited number, individual attention; special care given 
to delicate girls.—Apply for Prospectus to St. Helena’s, 16 Augusta Gardens, 


MARGARET'S (Recognised by Board of Education), 

e OATLANDS PARK, WEYBRIDGE.—Good School for Gentlemen’s 

Daughters. Patrons: The Archbishop of Canterbury, &c. First-class Educa- 

tion; Foreign Mistresses; individual attention; Day Pupils and Boarders 
received.—Miss W. D. ALCOCK (Camb. Teachers’ Honours Diploma). 


a HU BS T SCHOOL, 


























SOUTH CROYDON. 


Principals—Miss THEODORA E. CLARK, Miss K. M. ELLIS. 
Fees, 90 guineas a year. 


St: ANDREWS UN veers s eek FOR WOMEN. 
With Title L.A. 

For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 

St. Andrews, N.B. 


IMINONBRIDGE SCHOOL for GIRLS.—Under a Council 

of Management. Head-Mistress, Miss JANSON. Pupils are prepared 
for all the Public Examinations. Swedish drill; Kindergarten and Prepara- 
tory Department for Boys and Girls under seven. Hockey field. Boarders 
taken by the Head-Mistress.—For prospectus apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ILLSIDE, FARNBOROUGH.—CONVENT OF OUR 

LADY OF THE SACRED HEART.—Cheerful and healthy position in 

the midst of pine district. Beautiful grounds. Special facility for acquiring 

colloquial French, German, and Italian, Preparation for Examinations if 
desired. 


LADY heartily RECOMMENDS a SMALL HIGH- 

CLASS SCHOOL, where her Daughter was educated. Healthy 
situation near London; four acres of ground; good modern education ; 
excellent Professors. Games—tennis, hockey, &c.—Thornleigh, Sydenham 
Hill, Kent. Principals—Miss E. BATTY and Miss WHARF. 


ONDON. — HOME for ELDER GIRLS.— A Lady 
pironty Honours), experienced in Higher Educational Work, Foreign 
Travel, Household Management, receives in Comfortable Home in SOUTH 
KENSINGTON (close to Museums), Six Elder Girls desiring to study SPECIAL 
SUBJECTS or SEE LONDON. Coaching in Art-History, Literature, Lan- 
guages. By the term or week.—Miss ELLEN FARNELL, Porter’s Library, 


South Kensington. 
OODARD SCHOOL, S. ANNE’S, ABBOTS 
BROMLEY.—THREE PROVOST’S EXHIBITIONS are Offered for 
the Daughters of Clergy, reducing the Fees to £35.—Applications should 
be made at once to the HEAD-MISTRESS, S. Anne’s, Abbots Bromley, 


Rugeley, Staffs. 


T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW. (Recognised 
by Board of Education.)—Owing to increase in numbers, Miss Neumann 

has been able to secure larger School premises with extensive unds close 
to her present School. She will, therefore, have some VACANCIES at 
Easter. Special advantages for Modern Languages and Music. Thorough 
Education on modern lines. Preparation for Examinations if desired. 
Subjects in Domestic Economy for girls over eighteen. Healthy outdoor life. 
Nature Study, Tennis, Cricket, Hockey, &c.—For Prospectus apply to Miss 
NEUMANN 


ORTIMER HOUSE, CLIFTON, BRISTOL.— 
Principal: Mrs. MEYRICK HEATH.—A new House for Boarders, 
communicating with Schoolhouse, having just been added, favourable terms are 
offered to the first ten Girls (Daughters of Gentlemen) entering as Boarders 
for the Summer Term.—Prospectus, photographs, &c., on application. 


s EDMUND and LADY ELTON confidently Recommend 



































“THE LAWN,” CLEVEDON, SOMERSET, HOME SCHOOL, with 
thorough education for Daughters of Gentlemen. Detached honse with large 
garden, near sea. Entire charge of Children with parents abroad. Resident 
trained nurse. illustrated Prospectus ou application. 








rs 
T MONICA’S, TADWORTH, suURRzBy 


Refined Home School; charming and healthy situation ‘ 
Downs, 600 ft. above sea on gravel soil, within Teenae miles of yn Epsom 
Thorough modern teaching by Resident and Visiting Graduates and + 
Specialists on Lecture System, carefuily graded with special regard to 
of growing and delicate girls. Eye and hand carefully trained in and a 
school. Excellent opportunities for elder girls to specialise in = ¢ 
History, Literature. Music, and Art, or to prepare fora University career, 
from 100 gns. perannum. SCHOOL REOPENED JANUARY 18th, Fecg 
PrincipaL: Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES. 
Historical Honours, Cambridge. 


‘ TAN ee 

1 yg iecigsoy d PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGR, 
President — Lord CHARLES BERESFORD, B.N. Principals 

ALEXANDER, F.R.G.S. (late Director Live 1 Gymnasium > 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ringe 
Ladies as Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. All branches and 8 _— 
taught, including Outdoor Games,Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gyemnune 
Physiology, Hygiene, Anatomy, and Sick Nursing. Gold and Silver Medals 
with Diplomas, awarded to ful student Schools and con 
supplied with qualified teachers. — 
, HEALTH STUDENTS.—Ladies who do-not desire to adopt Physical Trai 
ing as a profession are received as Health Students for a special courey at 
instruction in Hygiene, Sick Nursing, Deportment, Riding, encing, Swim 
ming, Beneficial Exercises and Outdoor Games. Finishing Lessons ‘can also 
be arranged for in all branches of education. References permitted to Lord 
Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, MP. Hon, and Rey 
E, Lyttelton, D.D.—Further Particulars from the SECRETARY, 


LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM, 

bie? BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, Miss STANSFELD, Students 

are trained in this College to become ee of Gymnastics in Colleges and 

Schools. ‘The course of training extends over 2 years, and includes Educational 

and Medical Gymnastics on the Swedish System, Massage, Anatomy, Physi. 
ology and Hygiene, Dancing, Fencing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, &e, 


St: ELPHIN’S CHURCH OF ENGLAND SCHOOL 
FOR DAUGHTERS OF CLERGY AND LAITY. 
DARLEY DALE, MATLOCK, 
Committee of Management—The BISHOPS and other REPRESENTATIVES 
official and elected, of the Tiosress of Cae am, MANCHESTER, and’ 


Head-Mistress—Miss KENNEDY. 
Fees, £25 per term. Instrumental Music and Dancing are the only extras, 
ie omaeg of the value of £16 and £10 per term for the Daughters of Clergy 
only. 
Training Department for Student Teachers. Fee, £15 per term. 
Apply to the HEAD-MISTRESS, St. Elphin’s School, Darley Dale, near 
Matlock; or to Rev. Canon WILLIS, Hon. Sec., The Rectory, Warrington, 


‘Speco OF ENGLAND HIGH SCHOOL FoR 


























GIRLS, Ltd. 
Patron—The Right Rev. The LORD BISHOP OF LONDON, 
Chairman of Council—‘lhe Rev. CANON FRANCIS J. HOLLAND, M.A, 
a 6 UPPER BAKER STREET, N.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss HORNER. 
Music School under the direction of Mr. Oscar Beringer, Herr J. Ludwig, 
Mrs. Hutchinson, and others, 


2. 39 GRAHAM STREET, EATON SQUARE, S.W. 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. WOLSELEY LEWIS, M.A, 
Preparatory Department for Boys and Girls over four years of age. 
Boarding House, 99 St. George’s Square, S.W. 
Yor particulars apply to SECRETARY, 6 Upper Baker Street, N.W. 


WEEKLY BOARDERS oarders.—\ 





and Boarders.—WEST 

HEATH SCHOOL, HAMPSTEAD. Healthy Education for GIRLS 

and BOYS, seven to fourteen. School omnibus daily from London. Princi- 

pals: C, E, RICE, M.A, (late of Bedales School) and Mrs. GARRETT RICE 
(late of Wycombe Abbey School). 

SOMERSET, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, 
Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and Professions. 
Valuable Scholarships and leaving Exhibitions, 
Separate Junior Department (8 to 12), 
D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


IGGLESWICK SCHOOL.—SIX SCHOLARSHIPS 
(£60 and under) will be offered in June for Classics, Mathematics, 
Modern Languages or Science. Examination at Giggleswick and in London.— 
Particulars may be had from the Head-Master, W. W. VAUGHAN, M.A,, 
Giggleswick School, Settle, Yorkshire. 


RNHALL, ST. ANNE’S-ON-THE-SEA.—School for 


Girls. Excellent premises. Thorough Modern Education, Exceptional 
advantages in Music and Painting.—Principals: Miss GIBB and Miss HALL, 


RCHDEACON WILSON WISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GIRLS at SKELLFIELD, RIPON. Church 

of England. Annual Examination by Oxford and Cambridge Joint Board. 
Healthy locality; large grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis,—Principals, 
Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER. 

















ISS SAXTON WINTER (formerly Governess of 
H.M. the Queen of the Netherlands) RECEIVES English, Foreign, 
and Colonial PUPILS at 3 LANSDOWNE ROAD, HOLLAND PARK, 
LONDON, W._ Visits made to Museums, Galleries, Concerts, Special advan- 
tages for Music, Art, Languages, Literature. Lessons in riding, fencing, 

swimming. Field for sports. 
SCHOOL 


OUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY 
FOR SONS OF GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.— 
Conducted by Mrs, SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools. 
Kindergarten and Transition Class for Children under eight. Drilling; 
gymnastics. Reference to Parents and Head-Masters, 


ILLASTON SCHOOL, NANTWICH.—An Unsectarian 

Public School. Head-Master,GUY LEWIS, M.A. Opened Septem- 

ber, eo * anne Scholarships. Next Entrance Examination, Tuesday, 
March 28th. 


EV. T. HEYWOOD MASTERS, M.A., East Meon 

Vicarage, Petersfield, CAN TAKE TWO PUPILS. Bracing country; 

lurge grounds ; cricket, hockey. Parochial Debating Society. Backward boys 

under 19 preferred. }'rench and German. University Entrance and other 
Preliminary Examinations. Home life; efficient supervision. 


UTTON VALENCE SCHOOL, KENT.—Governors, the 
WORSHIPFUL COMPANY of CLOTHWORKERS. Valuable Exhibi- 
tions. Classical and Modern sides, Cricket ground, gymnasium, laboratory, 
workshop, swimming bath, fives courts, rifle range. < advantages to 
Sons of Naval and Military Officers and Clergymen.—Apply HEAD-MASTER. 


LSTED RECTORY, PETERSFIELD, HANTS.—The 
Rev. J. A. 8S. PAGET MOFFATT, M.A. Oxon., CONDUCTS at the 

above Rectory a small PREPARATORY SCHOOL of a dozen Boys, ages 8 to 
15, preparing for the Public Schools and Osborne College. Modern Languages 
and Mathematics strong. Situation very beautiful, healthy & bracing. Milk from 
Home Farm. Games, Drill, Rifle Shooting, Riding.—Prospectus on application. 
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AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patroy—H.M. ge a vr all ail taltiaie 
. ts, Surveyors, Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &, 
For Laud-ownets ioral branch. Batate Management and Forestry Branch, 
Farming 200 ee aswent—The EARL SPENCER, K.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MaANAGEMENT— 
roe, A SCOTE. G.C-V.0., KC-B, (Vice-Chairman) 
i L F. KING c, G.C.V.O., K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
eee AEA Hon, M a f S Instituti 
. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
The Bev. JOHN B. a Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, May 23rd. 
Ee oe nace os yeti oat = 
NIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
4 iculs soneerning Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence 
For Partie ASTER a Universit College. or the PRINCIPAL of Bishop 
Hitheld’s Hall, or the CENSOR of Unattached Students. 
7TTNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN, 


4 joulars respecting Tuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
eat, Hostel apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 


Durham. 


W Q0dLanns. DEGANWY, NORTH WALES— 


enmemmeansiees 
"4? 














Small PREPARATORY BOARDING SCHOOL. Highly recommended. 
Numerous Entrance Scholarships & Successes at Public Schools. High, healthy 
and beautiful situation, Large house & grounds. Country life. Sea bathing. 
Every care taken of backward or delicate boys.—C. F. PUGHE, M.A., Cantab. 


RANLEIGH SCHOOL, SURREY. 
CHURCH OF ENGLAND PUBLIC SCHOOL. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. Chairman of Council—Lord ASHCOMBE. 
Hout Master—Rev. G. C. ALLEN, M.A. Fees £39 to £55, Peek Foundations 
for Sons of Clergy in Salisbury and Winchester dioceses, 


T BEREES, CUMBERLAND.— 

An EXAMINATION for about TEN SCHOLAKSHIPS (reducing fees 
in some cases to £9 a year) will be held at St. Bees, London, and other Centres 
on March 23rd and 24th. St. Bees is an Flizabethan Grammar School, recently 
reconstructed as a First-Grade Public School. Splendid climate; fine build- 
ings; very valuable leaving Scholarships to Universities. Highest fee for 
Board and Tuition, £52 per annum.—Apply, Rev H. A, P. SAWYER, M.A., 
Head-Master. 


AREFUL TUITION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER 
EXAMINATIONS where only five resident Pupils are received. A very 
successfully experienced Tutor (M.A. Oxon.) preparing as_ above has an 
unexpected VACANCY for present Term. Neighbourhood exceptionally 
healthy and attractive—For Prospectus, Printed Lists of Past Successes, 
Photos, &c., uddress Rev, A. PRITCHARD, Bekesbourne Vicarage, near 
Canterbury. 


ARHAM HOUSE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—Mr. 

E. L. HAWKINS, M.A. Oxon.. assisted by other competent tutors, 

RECEIVES a few RESIDENT PUPILS to prepare for University and other 

Examinations. Golf, cricket, hockey, tennis, sea fishing and bathing, &c. 
586 successes since 1882. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS varying from £80 to £20 in value will be offered for 
competition in July. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be offered in 
the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.—Apply to the 
WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—FIFTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 5th to 7th. 

Boys joining the school on May 5th are eligible, as others. Special Classes 

for ARMY, NAVY, INDIAN POLICE, ENGINEERING, &c., without Extra 

Fee. JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). Five Boarding-houses,—Head-Master, Rev. 
A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 


MYHE KING’S SCHOOL, ROCHESTER — 

Governors: The DEAN and CHAPTER of ROCHESTER. Public 
School for Universities, Army, Navy, &c. Valuable Leaving Exhibitions. Open 
healthy site. Cubicles. Splendid Playing Fields. Very moderate Fees.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., Head-Master. 


ONBRIDGE SCHOOL. 


SCHOLARSHIPS EXAMINATION on JUNE 27th, 28th, and 29th, 1905. 
For particulars apply 
to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, Tonbridge. 























RIVATE TUITION.—The Rev. H. VYVYAN, M.A. 
Camb., RECEIVES a FEW PUPILS for University and Army Examina- 
tions. Lovely climate, seaside; boating, fishing, &c.; large amount snipe 
shooting. Reference permitted to Sir Arthur Vivian, St. Martin, Cornwall; 
the Lady Mary Loyd, 27 Rue de Satory, Versailles; A. G. Rickard, Esq., K.C , 
20 Southwell Gardens, S.W.; G. G. T. Treherne, Esq., 26 Brunswick Gardens, 
W.—Address, St. Ruan Rectory, Ruan Minor, Cornwall. 


OME PREPARATORY SCHOOL in LINCOLN- 

SHIRE VICARAGE, on lines of Parents’ Review School, Ambleside. 

Good house and garden, sandy soil, healthy. Limit, ten pupils (6-12 years). 

Only four boarders. Staff of five. References, Bishop of Lincoln, parents, and 
others. Prospectus on application.—Box 56, The Spectator, London. W.C. 


ue LEYS SCHOOL, CAMBRIDGE. 


Enquiries should be addressed to the BURSAR. 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINA'TION at END of EVERY TERM. 
Preparatory School at Hitchin recoguised by the Governors, 


LIFTON COLLEGE. — CLASSICAL, MATHE- 
MATICAL, MODERN LANGUAGE, NATURAL SCIENCE, and 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS, June, 1905. Twelve or more, besides House Exhibi- 
tions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100a year. Also Scholarships 
for Boys intended for the Army.—Particulars and Conditions from HEAD- 
MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 

take place at Uppingham on the 4th, 5th, and 6th April, 1905, for Six 

or more Open SCHOLARSHIPS. One of £70 per annum, three of £50 per 

annum, two of £30 per annum, each tenable at the School. Candidates 
entertained free of charge if application be made by 15th March, 1905. 




















H M.S. ‘CONWAY.’—SCHOOL SHIP. 
, MOORED IN THE MERSEY. 














Designed to give a sound Technical and General Education to boys desirous 
of entering the Mercantile Marine and other professions. Several nomina- 
tions to Royal Naval Cadetships. Physical culture a special feature. 

For full particulars and prospectus apply to the Commander, 

Lieut. H. W. BROADBENT, R.N.R., H.M.S, ‘ Conway,’ 
Rock Ferry, Cheshire. 





EIGHTON PARK 
NEAR READING. 


SOHOOL, 





UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THE SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. 





Boys from this PUBLIC SCHOOL have done well at the Universities. 


For Honours List, Prospectus, particulars of Scholarships, and other 
information, apply to the Head-Master, JOHN RIDGES, M.A., at the 
School. 


QOCrETY OF FRIENDS PUBLIC SCHOOL, 
Ke LEIGHTON PARK, READING. 

ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS—one of £70 a year and two of £50a year 
each, are offered for competition in April next.—Application to be made tothe 


HEAD-MASTER, 
LTHAM COLLEGE, EE fe. 
THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL. 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE and OTHER SCHOLARSHIPS, 
MARCH 27th, and following days. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE and EDUCATION, with Special Classes for all 
Navy and Army Examinations. 
Apply to the Head-Master, Rev. A. E. RUBIE, D.D. 


OUTH-EASTERN COLLEGE, RAMSGATE. 
Church of England Public School on Reform Principles. 

Since 1897: 28 Scholarships and Distinctions (down to 2nd Class Honours) 
at Oxf. and Camb.; 31 Entrances Sandhurst, Woolwich, India Forests, 
Britannia, Naval Cadetships, &. (Special Army Class); 17 London Matric., 
Hospitals, Engineering, &.; 2 Entrances R.N.C., Osborne (Junior School). 
200 boys. Estate of 160 acres. Certific. Sanitation. Chem. and Phys. Labors. ; 
Carp. and metal workshops. Entrance Scholarships March, July, Oct. 
Junior School with separate buildings and grounds. 


ERKHAMSTED SCHOOL. 


Prep. for University, Army, Navy, Scientific, and Medical Life. 
Junior School, quite separate houses, teaching, and life ; successful prep. for 
Senior School.—Apply HEAD-MASTER, School House, 


ARENTS and GUARDIANS.—EXCELLENT HOME, 
with skilled care. FIRST-RATE TUITION for Children (3-12 years). 
Entire charge of children of parents residing abroad. House in own grounds, 
gravel soil; very healthy district border of Hants and Berks.—Box 10, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


\PSOM COLLEGE.—Public School Training for all 
ij Professions. House system. Separate Junior School. Good Science 
Laboratories. Cadet Corps. Natural History Society. Valuable Leaving 
Schoiarships te Universities and Hospitals. Speciai Classes for Londor 
Examinations, Entrance Scholarships each July.—Apply The BURSAR. 


HIGWELL SCHOOL, ESSEX. 


EXAMINATION for HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS on MARCH 23rd. 
Apply to Rev. BR. D. SWALLOW, Head-Master. 


LLHALLOWS SCHOOL, HONITON, DEVON. 
PREPARATION for UNIVERSITY and OTHER EXAMINATIONS, 
Special Class for Scholarships at the Public Schools. 
Fees for Board and Tuition from £42 a year. 
For Prospectus apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 
ING WILLIAM’S COLLEGE, ISLE OF MAN.— 
EXAMINATION for ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD at 
LIVERPOOL UNIVERSITY, MAY 4th and 5th. Two of £50 and two of £15. 
—Particulars from SECRETARY. 


RENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE— 


Public School for Sons of Professional Classes—Clergy, Officers, Bar- 
risters, kc. Very healthily situated. Religious training conducted on Evan- 
gelical Church principles. Best secular education. Governors—E. S. Hanbury, 
Esq. (Chairman), Bishops of Durham and Liverpool, Deans of Canterbury and 
Peterborough, Prebendary Webb-Peploe, and otherg.—Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


T. EDMUND’ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS on FRIDAY, MAY 5th. 
Eighteen Open Scholarships and Exhibitions gained at Oxford and 
Cambridge in the last six years.—For full particulars apply Head-Master, 
Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. 



































NERMANY.—The WIFE of a PRUSSIAN OFFICER, 
with grown-up daughters, residing in a garrison town near Berlin, 
would undertak2? to CHAPERON and INTRODUCE an ENGLISH LADY to 
good society. L2ssons in painting, music, &c.,from good professors if desired. 
Further particulars obtainable from a lady now in London.—Box 57, The 
Spectator, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 


RESDEN.—Fraulein SILLING RECEIVES a limited 
number of GIRLS in her Educational Home, Dresden A, 55 Streh- 
lenerstr. Special advantages for Languages, Art, Music, Literature, &c. 
Visits made to Museums, Concerts, Operas. iy 
BERN E— 


A ty DH. Et. 

EDUCATIONAL HOME for a small number of GIRLS. Languages 
and their Literature, Music, Painting, History, and Art Lectures, Accomplish- 
ments combined with sound practical training. Individual care. Highest 
references given and required.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


INISHING HOME FOR YOUNG LADIES, Inns- 
bruck, Tyrol, 3 Claudiaplatz.—Friulein WINTER (German State 
Diploma, University of Geneva Certificate, 5 years England) receives a small 
number of young Girls. Perfect German and French, Italian, Spanish, Music, 
Drawing, Painting, &c. Excellent Professors for all subjects. English home 
life. Lovely climate. Alpine air. Tennis, excursions to the mountains in 
summer; skating, tobogganing, sheeing in winter. References from Parents 
of Pupils.—Prospectus on application. 


NGLO-FRENCH SCHOOL, ST. BERNARDS, 
SURBITON HILL.—Miss SUTTILL, Honour School of History, 
Oxford, and Mademoiselle BOSSEUX, Licenciée Université de Paris, receive 
a limited number of English and French Children for Education, and elder Girls 
for special subjects and accomplishments.—Prospectuses on application to 


PRINCIPALS. 


ERMANY.—VILLA JOSEPHA, BALLENSTADT a. 

ANHALT. Very healthy situation. The Misses PICK RECEIVE a 

few DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to complete their Education. Comfort- 

able family life, German, French, English, Music, Drawing. Painting, Domestic 
Economy, &c.—Fees, £60 to £80 a year. Prospectus ou application. 


EIDELBERG, VILLA DIE SCHWALBEN.—Miss 
DAWSON and Friulein KRUGER RECEIVE a few GIRLS of 
sixteen years and upwards in their Educational Home. Special advantages for 
Languages, Music, History, and Art. Thorough Training in Household 
Management. Every facility for outdoor amusements. Climate exhilarating, 
water excellent. Highest references given and required. Escort from 
London after Easter.—Illustrated Prospectus, Miss DAWSON. 
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HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES GIRLS of sixteen or upwards in her Chilet 
near Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly acquired. Special facilities for 
Music (Pianoforte, Singing, Organ, Violin, and Violoncello), Sketching, Art 
Classes, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Courses of Practical French Cookery (skilled chef) and of Dressmaking. 
Direct service twice daily with England.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 


COLE DE LILE DE FRANCE.—A Public School 

for French Boys, under English direction. Five English boys admitted 

to learn French, Cricket, football, riding, boating, agriculture, Park and 
farm, 500 acres. Reference permitted to: Sir J. Joicey, Bart, 58 Cadogan 
Square, London; Captain Bolitho, R.N., Exeter; Rev. R. I. St. John Parry, 
Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge.—Address: Chateau de Liancourt, 


Oise, France. 
IEPPE.—Rev. CHARLES MERK, M.A, Ph.D., 
Leipzig, British Chaplain, formerly Master at Uppingham and Lecturer 
at Wren’s. Preparation for Army, Civil Service, University Examinations, 
Pupils placed with French families, if desired. Holiday pupils received.— 
Address: BRITISH CHAPLAIN, Dieppe. 


ARIS.— Mile. EXPULSON and Miss METHERELL 
RECEIVE a few GIRLS to study French, Music, Art. Concerts and 
Galleries regularly attended. Splendid situation in the Bois de Boulogne. 
Lofty, bright rooms. Only French spoken,—7 Rue Moisson des Roches, Parc 
des Princes, Boulogne-sur-Seine, Paris. 


EUVILLY, PARIS. — Mile. SASSISSOU and Miss 
COCHRAN RECEIVE a few GIRLS to make a special study of 
French, and to continue their education in all branches. Excellent Visiting 
Masters.—For Prospectus and references address 14 Villa Sainte Foy, 
Neuilly, Paris. 


ARIS.—Mlle. BERTHAULT RECEIVES GIRLS for 
Finishing Education; thoroughly recommended.—Apply, 29 Rue 
Boulainvilliers, Paris; and Mrs, STAPLETON, 46 Montagu Square, London. 


DU0,.A Tio qW. 

Parents or Guardians desiring accurate information relative to the 
CHOICE of SCHOOLS for Boys or Girls or TUTORS in England or abroad, 
are invited to call upon or send fully detailed particulars to 


Messrs, GABBITAS, THRING, and CO., 


who for more than 30 years have been closely in touch with the leading 
educational establishments. Advice, free of charge, is given by Mr. Thring, 
Nephew of the late Head-Master of Uppingham, 


86 Sackville Street, London, W. 


CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS IN ENGLAND 
OR ABROAD. 

Messrs. J. and J. PATON, having an intimate knowledge of the BEST 
SCHOOLS and TUTORS in this Country and on the Continent, will be 
pleased to aid parents in their selection, by sending (free of charge) Pro- 
spectuses and full particulars of reliable and highly-reeommended Establish- 
ments, When writing please state the age of pupil, the district preferred, and 
give some idea of the fees to be paid. 

J. and J. PATON, EpvucatronaL AGENTS, 
143 Cannon Street, Lonpon, E.C. 

PATON’S LIST OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS, 1,062 pages, post-free, 2s. 

PATON’S GUIDE TO CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 216 pages, post-free, 
1s. 4d. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 
Manager, R. J, BEEVOR, M.A., 22Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


UPERIOR SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 

BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in Englandé and on the Continent.—Centzal Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Charing Cross. 


CHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES for GIRLS 
and BOYS.—Parents seeking good Schools and Educational Homes in the 
British Isles or Abroad can obtain reliable information, free of charge, by send- 
ing detailed statement of requirements to Mr. TRUMAN'S EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 6 Holles Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. (near Oxford Circus). 
R. TRUMAN’S LIST of GOVERNESSES and LADY 
NURSES provides the best and easiest means of securing the services 
of English and Foreign Ladies of good recommendations and experience in 
the care and education of children.—Post-free on application to the LADY 
SUPERINTENDENT, Mr. Truman’s Educational Agency, 6 Holles Street, 
Cavendish Square, London, W. 


O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT-PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended.—-MEDICAL, &., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Trafalgar Square, W.C. Telegraphic Address, 
*Triform, London.” Telephone No, 1854 (Gerrard), 
a eee ee ee WANTED. 
Literary work preferred. Terms, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
Further Particulars on Application. 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, London, W.C. 


HAT is the RELIGION called THEISM ?— pply for 

THEISTIC LITERATURE to the SECRETARY of the Postal 
Mission, the Theistic Church, Swallow Street (opposite St. James’s Church), 
Piccadilly, London, where Services are held every Sunday at 11 and 7. 
Literature sent gratis and post-free. 


OCKROACHES cleared with BLATTIS, now used for 

8 years everywhere with unfailing success. Guaranteed by E. Howarth, 

F.Z.S., who destroyed plague of them at Sheffield Workhouse. Recommended 

by Dr. H. Woodward, F.R.S., and Canon Kinton Jacques, R.D. Tins, 1/3, 2/3, 4/6. 
(post-free). HOWARTH and FAIR, 471 Crookesmoore Road, Sheffield. 


C P. R—CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY AND 
e 















































STEAMSHIP LINES. 
AUSTRALIA, JAPAN, and CHINA, 


























* Leave Liverpool, Leave Vancouver, For 
Mar, 15 ......e0000008. | SAORANGI’ .................. March 31 Australia, 
Mar. 23..... .|‘EMPRESS OF JAPAN’ April 10] Japan. 
* Inclusive fares vid New York or Quebec, 
LIVERPOOL TO CANADA, Leave 
First Cabin, £11; Second, £7 10s.; Third, £5 10s, Liverpool. 
S.S. ‘LAKE MANITOBA’ (twin-screw) ............ 8,852 tons ......... March 7 
S.S. ‘LAKE CHAMPLAIN’ (twin-screw) ......... 7,392 tons ........ March 21 


For tickets, free and post-free handbooks, apply 
CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 62-65 Charing X., 8. W. (facing Trafalgar Sq.) 
or 67 King William Street, E.C. 





MAPLE & CO 


MAPLE & CO 
offer choice from 
2,000 
Turkey Carpets. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS 


Largest Selection 
in the World. 


2,000 
TURKEY 
CARPETS CARPETS 


SINGLE CARPETS IMPORTERS’ PRICES 
TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON 


MUDIE’S' LIBRARY. 


Established 1842. 


2,000 
TURKEY 


Quotations free. 


A Carpet 
12 ft. 7in. x 10 ft. 4in., 
£7 10s. 





TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from;COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annum, 
WEEKLY DELIVERY DEPART- N.B.—Two or Three Friends may 


MENT (for exchange of books at the 
houses of Subscribers) from TWO | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
GUINEAS per annum. and thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


FOREIGN BOOKS ARE AVAILABLE ON ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free, 


SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
THEOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and 
SURPLUS COPIES of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, SPANISH, and 
RUSSIAN BOOKS. 
Books shipped to all parts of the World at lowest rates. 


BOOKBINDING DEPARTMENT. 
Binding after any Pattern or Design carried out by the best Workmen, 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Ltd., 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD ST., W.C.; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 


WHAT CAUSED THE DECLINE AND FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE? 


A WARNING FROM HISTORY. 


By VINDEX (A. Blunden Martino). 
CORNISH BROTHERS, Birmingham. Price 6d, 


SALE BY AUCTION. 


Rare and Valuable Books, including Portion of the Library of the late 
H. E. Watts, Esq. (py order of the Executors). 
Also the Property of the late J. R. Scott, Esq., and that of a Lady. 
ESSRS. HODGSON and CO. will SELL by AUCTION, 
at their Rooms, 115 Chancery Lane, W.C., on WEDNESDAY, 

March 8th, and Two Following Days, at one o’clock, 
Rare and Valuable BOOKS, comprising Armstrong’s Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
Edition de Luxe, and J. M. W. Turner, Japanese Paper Edition ; the Wallace 
Collection, by E. Molinier, 2 vols.; Foster's Miniature Painters, 2 vols., and 
other Fine Art Books; Editions de Luxe of Thackeray and Dickens ; Handsome 
Library Editionsof Hakluyt’s Voyages, Fielding, Smollett, Scott, Wordsworth, 
Thackeray, Marryat, Stevenson, &c. ; Sowerby’s Botany, 18 vols. ; Apperley’s 
Life of a Sportsman, First Edition, and other Sporting Books; Burton’s 
Arabian Nights, Original Edition, 16 vols. ; The Huth Library, Largest Paper, 
29 vols.; a Collection of Books by or relating to Cervantes, and others in 
Spanish and General Foreign Literature; Ruskin’s Modern Painters, &., 
9 vols., Original Editions; Complete Sets of the Surtees and Chetham 
Societies’ Publications; Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols., and other Topo 
graphical Books ; Works relating to Cornwall; Books in Old English Litera- 
ture; First Editions of Esteemed Authors and a few Presentation Books; 
Autograph Letters from Oscar Wilde and others. 
To be viewed and Catalogues had. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSION ABY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 

Established 1835. Capital (Paid up) £500,000. 

8.Y. ‘ARGONAUT’ CRUISES (3,273 tons). 
£11 lls. ALGIERS, TUNIS, MALTA, SICILY, 
AJACCIO., 
London-Paris-Marseilles ticket, £5 5s. extra. 
£10 10s, ROME TOURS, FLORENCE, VENICE, NAPLES, 
EXTENSIONS. 

MADRID, SEVILLE, GRANADA TOUR. 

Full particulars, with plan, from HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. 
OURS TO PORTUGAL. 
BOOTH LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMEBS. 
£10 to £12 covers all Expenses for 14 to 17 days, or £14 to £18 for 23 to 27 
days, with the addition of delightful carriage driving. First-Class travel. 
Excellent Hotels. 
MADEIRA, First-Class Return, £16 13s. 4d. 
BOOTH §.S. CO., Ltd., 8 Adelphi Terrace, Strand, London; or 30 James 
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Street, Liverpool. 
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ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Subscription List will be closed on or before Monday, 6th March, 1905, 


THE GREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY 
. AND 
BROMPTON RAILWAY COMPANY. 


d by the Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway Act, 1897, with 

anette on erred by pore of 1899, 1902 and 1903, and having the powers 

nd rights of the Great Northern and Strand Railway Company (incorporated 

> -the Great Northern and Strand Railway Act, 1399) transferred to them by 

the joint operation of the Brompton and Piccadilly Circus Railway Act, 1902, 
and the Great Northern and Strand Railway Act, 1902. 


y ED SHARE CAPITAL _... yes oa a «5,075,000, 
avTHone Of which £2,739,880 has been issued and is fully paid, = 
and £3,000 ,, er ‘ 20 per cent. paid. 





AUTHORISED BORROWING POWERS ... 1,691,000, 


Messrs. SprygR BROTHERS OFFER FOR SALT 
£1,200,000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK 
‘'o be issued under the above-mentioned Borrowing Powers, and of which 
£660,000 has already been created and the balance will be created from time 
to time and issued in pursuance of the Construction Contracts mentioned 


poo 500,000 of the Debenture Stock now offered has been applied for, and will 
po allotted in full on the terms of this Prospectus, 
Interest payable half-yearly on 1st January and 1st July. 
The price of sale is £97 per cent. Payable as follows :— 
£10 per cent. on Application, 
£16 ,, »» Allotment, 
£25 ,, » 12th June, 1905, 
£25 ,, » 10th August, 1905, 
£22 ,, » 10th November, 1905. 





£97 per cent. 

Upon payment of the instalment due on allotment, Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers will issue their Scrip Certificates ‘‘to Bearer,” conferring the right 
on the holder thereof, upon payment in full and surrender of the Certificates 
and any unmatured Coupons, to the issue (after the balance of the Stock now 
offered has become issuable) of the Debenture Stock therein mentioned. 

The Scrip Certificates will carry a Coupon, due Ist July next, for interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the instalments due prior to 1st July, 
and full half-yearly Coupons for subsequent interest until exchanged for 
Debenture Stock. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on either of the next two 
instalment dates under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. 

Power is being applied for in the Company’s Bills of the present Session 
to enable holders of Debenture Stock to convert thesame into Bearer Deben- 
ture Stock, and to re-register Bearer Debenture Stock. 


Extracts from a letter from W. E. Mandelick, Esq., Poa of the 
Company, which accompanies the Prospectus, giving particulars of the route 
of the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton Railway, the Railway 
Systems with which it will connect, the Construction Contracts, Progress of 
Works, and Estimated Revenue :-- 

Tue Map and the Report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, to which reference is 
made, also accompany the Prospectus. 

“The line, as authorised by Parliament, is about 7} miles in length, and 
extends, as will be seen from the enclosed map, from beneath the Finsbury 
Park Station of the Great Northern Railway Company, to a point about 18} 
chains westward of the West Kensington Station of the Metropolitan District 
Railway Company, where it comes to the surface. The Company are 
negotiating with the Metropolitan District Railway Company the terms for 
running over that Company’s line from West Kensington to Hammersmith, 
with the use of a portion of the latter station. 

“From Finsbury Park to King’s Cross the line runs, by virtue of a 
Statutory Agreement with the Great Northern Railway Company, under the 
main line of that Company. thence it proceeds in a southerly direction to 
Holborn, thence to Piccadilly Circus, vid Long Acre and Coventry Street, 
thence under Piccadilly to Hyde Park Corner and by way of Knightsbridge, 
Brompton Road, South Kensington and Earl’s Court to West Kensington. 

“ By Bills in the present Session powers are being sought for extensions 
through Kensington to Hammersmith and to Acton on the west and to Aldgate 
on the east, and from the Strand to Waterloo on the south. 

“T refer youto the accompanying report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, M.1.C.E., 
the well-known Tramway Expert, in which he estimates that the line will carry 
60,000,000 passengers per annum. Assuming the average receipt per passenger 
to be 1°86d,, about the same as on the Central London Railway, and the 
miscellaneous receipts to amount to £10,000 per annum, the total gross revenue 
would amount to £475,000. 

‘‘Mr. James R. Chapman, Engineer-in-Chief of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company, estimates that the total working expenses will amount to 
£255,750 per annum. 

“NET REVENUE.—Interest on £1,691,000, the total borrowing powers of 
the Company, at 4 per cent. per annum, being the maximum rate of interest 
authorised, amounts to £67,640. Upon the above estimates this would leave a 
surplus net Revenue after payment of Debenture Interest of £151,610. 

“Ttis expected that trains will be running between Finsbury Park and 
Hammersmith in the year 1906.” 


The Debenture Stock now offered forms part of the Stock payable now or 
hereafter to the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, 
under the Construction Contracts above referred to, and has been purchased 
from them by Messrs. Speyer Brothers, 

Application for Debenture Stock must be made on the annexed form. 
Default in payment of any instalment at the due date will render the allotment 
liable to cancellation and all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the special Acts of Parliament relating'to the Company and of the 
Construction Contracts and Agreement for Lease referred to in the Prospectus, 
ean be seen at the office of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad Street, 
London, E.C,, during usual business hours, before the list is closed. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs, 
Speyer Brothers, 

7 LOTHBURY, 

Lonpon, E.C., 2nd March, 1905. 








THE GREAT NORTHERN, PICCADILLY AND BROMPTON 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 


OFFER OF £1,200,000 FoUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL 
DEBENTURE STOCK, 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 

I/We request you to allot me/US &..............sscescccccescceeesesceesensee of the above 
Debenture Stock, upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 
2nd March, 1905. 

1/We enclose &.........0068 , being a deposit of £10 per cent., and I/we engage 
to accept the above or any less amount you may allot to me/us, and to make 
the further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 

Signature........ PERS EEE AY EE Ae EAPNOES wie 
Name in full avavacnndindes 
(Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and Title, if any.) 
Address in full 












"7.1905. 





Please w 








ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 





The Subscription List will be closed on or before Monday, 6th March, 19065. 


THE CHARING CROSS, EUSTON 
& HAMPSTEAD RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Incorporated under the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead 
Railway Act, 1893, with further powers conferred by Acts 
of 1894, 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900, 1902, 1903 and 1904. 


AUTHORISED SHARE CAPITAL ~_ eco £4,326,000, 
Of which £2,000,590 has been issued and is fully paid, ; 
and £4,510 ,, te » 20 percent. paid. 





AUTHORISED BORROWING POWERS... oe  £1,442,000. 


Messrs. Speyer Brothers offer for sale: 
£800,000 FOUR PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK, 

To be issued under the above-mentioned Borrowing Powers, and of which 
£618,000 has already been created and the balance will be created from 
time to time and issued in pursuance of the Construction Contracts 
mentioned below. 

£400,000 of the Debenture Stock now offered has been applied for and will be 
allotted in full on the terms of this Prospectus. 

Interest payable half-yearly on 1st January and Ist July. 
The price of sale is £97 per cent., payable as follows :— 
£10 per cent. on Application. 


£15 99 », Allotment. 

£25 a 3» 12th June 1905, 

£25 pe »» 10th August, 1905. 
a » 10th November, 1905; 


£97 per cent. 





Upon payment of the instalment due on allotment, Messrs. Speyer 
Brothers will issue their Script Certificates ‘‘ to Bearer,” conferring the right 
on the holder thereof, upon payment in full and surrender of the Certificates 
and any unmatured Coupons, to the issue (after the balance of the Stock 
now offered has become issuable) of the Debenture Stock therein mentioned. 

The Script Certificates will carry a Coupon, due 1st July next, for interest 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum on the instalments due prior to 1st July, 
and full half-yearly Coupons for subsequent interest until exchanged for 
Debenture Stock. 

Payment in full may be made on allotment or on either of the next two 
instalment dates under discount at the rate of 2 per cent. per annum. ; 

Power is being applied for in the Company’s Bill of the present Session to 
enable bolders of Debenture Stock to divert the same into Bearer Debenture 
Stock, and to re-register Bearer Debenture Stock. 





Extracts from a letter from W. E. Mandelick, Esq., Secretary of the 
Company, which accompanies the Prospectus, giving particulars of the route 
of the Charing Cross, Euston and Hampstead Railway, the Railway Systems 
with which it connects, the Construction Contracts, Progress of Works, and 
estimated Revenue, 

Map and the Report of Mr. Stephen Sellon, to which reference is made, 
also accompanies the Prospectus. 

“TRAFFIC.—This line will provide the much-needed means of rapid 
communication between Hampstead and Highgate on the north and the central 
parts of London, It will afford an unrivalled means of access to Hampstead 
Heath, and, in conjunction with the authorised Edgware and Hampstead 
Railway, will open for development a considerable district which is ripe for 
building. It will form a means of rapid communication between the Midland 
and London and North Western Railway systems on the north, and the 
Chatham and South Eastern Railway systems on the south. It runs through 
the heart of the theatre district. Its facilities for interchange of traffic 
with the Great Northern, Piccadilly and Brompton, the Central London and 
the Baker Street and Waterloo Railways, the last giving access to Waterloo 
and the south, should be productive of considerable revenue, 

‘*T refer you to the reportof Mr. Stephen Sellon, M.1,C.E., the well-known 
Tramway Expert, a copy of which is enclosed. That gentleman estimates 
that the line will carry 60,000,000 passengers per annum. Assuming the average 
receipt per passenger to be 1'86d., about the same as the Central London 
Railway, and the miscellaneous receipts to amount to £7,500 per annum, the 
total gross revenue would amount to £395,000. 

‘“Mr. James R. Chapman, Engineer-in-Chief of the Underground Electric 
Railways Company of London, Limited, estimates the total working expenses 
at £195,000 per annum, 

“NET REVENUE.—Interest on £1,442,000, the total borrowing powers 
of the Company, at 4 per cent. being the maximum rate of interest authorised, 
would amount to £57,680, leaving a surplus Net Revenue, after payment of 
Debenture Interest, of £142,320. 

‘‘The Engineers anticipate that the whole of the running tunnels, both on 
the main and the branch lines, will be completed by the end of the present 
year, and it is expected that the line will be open for public traffic in the early 
part of 1907.” 

The Debenture Stock now offered forms part of the Stock payable now of 
hereafter to the Underground Electric Railways Company of London, Limited, 
under the Construction Contracts above referred to, and has been purchased 
from them by Messrs. Speyer Brothers. 

Application for Debenture Stock must be made on the annexed form. 
Default in the payment of any instalment at the due date will render the 
allotment liable to cancellation and all previous payments liable to forfeiture. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Acts of Parliament and Construction 
Contracts can be seen at the oftice of Messrs. Bircham & Co., 50 Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C., during usual business hours before the list is closed. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be obtained from Messrs. 
Speyer Brothers. 

7 Lothbury, London, E.C., 
2nd March, 1905. 








THE CHARING CROSS, EUSTON AND HAMPSTEAD 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 





OFFER OF £800,000 4 PER CENT. PERPETUAL DEBENTURE STOCK. 


To Messrs. SPEYER BROTHERS, 
7 Lothbury, London, E.C. 
I/we request you to allot me/US &.......ssccseesseeees of the above Debenture 
Stock, upon the terms of the Prospectus issued by you, dated 2nd March, 19065. 
Twe enclose B..,......cceces , being a deposit of £10 per cent., and I/we 
engage to accept the above or any less amount you may allot to me/us, and to 
make the further payments thereon in accordance with the said Prospectus. 





STARRED cciiicveccscdssucccecieesectuepecionesions occcccccecocee w00c cocnccccecccesceccsee coccece 

RGN EI SOD asc sicis cis cccss venseisceccace sasacgs'siccesceyczacsscceesumeeceeeannae Steseese ceceees 
Add whether Mr., Mrs. or Miss, and ‘litle, if any.) 

Address in full.......... duet Gucdututireetnddietiiedeletaieseuensusatidaal eccccccscccccececees 











+ seseeee seceece coccces soreese LOU0* 


Date..... nheebeenae 
(Please write distinctly.) 
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PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


LIMITED. 
Chief Ofice— HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 








SUMMARY OF THE REPORT PRESENTED AT 


Che Fiftp-sixth Annual Meeting, 


HELD ON MARCH anp, 1905. 





ORDINARY BRANCFi. 


The number of Policies issued during the year was 71,874, assuring the sum of £6,954,650, and producing a New 
Annual Premium Income of £377,587. 

The Premiums received during the year were £3,969,016, being an increase of £154,160 over the year 1903. 

The Claims of the year amounted to £1,654,753. The number of Deaths was 7,139, and 6,259 Endowment 
Assurances matured. . 

The number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 742,147. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. 


The Premiums received during the year were £5,979,335, being an increase of £132,781. 7 

The Claims of the year amounted to £2,230,180. The number of Deaths was 233 015, and 3,066 Endowment 
Assurances matured. } ; 

The number of Free Policies granted during the year to those Policy-holders of five years standing who desired to 
discontinue their payments was 112,606, the number in force being 1,003,377. The number of Free Policies which became 
Claims during the year was 22,211. ve 5 as 

The total number of Policies in force at the end of the year was 15,577,161; their average duration is ten and 
three quarter years. 

The Assets of the ne in both branches, as shown in the Balance Sheet, are £55,359,505, being an increase of 
£4,142,128 over those of 1903. 

The Staff Provident Fund, which was founded in 1898 for the benefit of the outdoor staff, shows a satisfactory 
increase for the year, the total umount standing to the credit of the Fund being £138,280. 





GENERAL BALANCE-SHEET 


of the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, Limited, being the Summary of 
both Branches, on the 31st DECEMBER, 10904. 














LIABILITIES. ASSETS. 
£ gwd. aii ‘ 7 £ s. d. 
‘ais ... 1,000,000 0 0 ritish Government securities Ag ay 902,296 0 2 
pee dente weigenaeh ‘ee aa ... 2,800,000 0 0} Indian and Colonial Government securities 5,127,756 19 9 
Life Assurance Funds ... 51,911,568 7 0] Railway and other Debentures and Deben- 
Claims under life policies s admitted ves 147,936 16 5 ture stocks and gold and sterling bonds 4,556,180 8 6 
Loans on County Council, Municipal and 
other rates ... .. 12,956,882 10 3 
Freehold ground rents and Scotch feu 
duties a ... 3,484,323 16 4 
Freehold and leasehold pr oper ‘1 ee 3,487,982 7 1 
Mortgages on property within the United 
Kingdom ... a acs, | ODO: 5. 2 
Railway, gas, and water stocks ne .. €,408,311 15 7 
Suez Canal shares... ane a 165,742 7 5 
Telegraph and other shares... 97,789 2 6 
Metropolitan Consolidated stock and City 
of London bonds ... i 267,930 15 7 
Bank of England stock ... 200,559 18 6 
Colonial and Foreign corporation stocks .. 1,142,054 9 2 
Foreign Government securities... ... 1,149,790 8 1 
Reversions and Life Interests ~ es =: 1,052,757 17 :5 
Loans on the hinecipaie Policies ... ... 1,881,959 1 6 
Rent charges ... nue cate got 308,901 7 10 
Outstanding premiums and Agents’ 
balances... oe Bea 403,073 18 8 
Outstanding interest ‘and rents cas exe 456,268 15 3 
Cash—In hands of Superintendents i 35,155 17 0 
Cash—-On current accounts, and in hand... 221,237 1 8 
£55,359,505 3 5 £55,359,505 3 5 
THOS. C. DEWEY, General Manager. FREDERICK SCHOOLING, Actuary. EDGAR HORNE, Chairman. 
D. W. STABLE, Secretary. HENRY HARBEN, 


THOMAS WHARRIE, } Directors. 


We have examined the Cash transactions (receipts and payments) affecting the accounts of the Assets and Investments for the year 
ended December 3!st, 1904. and we find the same in good order and properly vouched. We have also examined the Deeds and Securities, 
Yertificates, &c., representing the Assets and Inv estments set out in the above account, and we certify that they were in possession and 


fe custody as on December 31st, 104. 
gage oo Ao 15th, 1905. DELOITTE, DEVER, GRIFFITHS & CO., Chartered Aceountants. 
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MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


New Volume of Essays by 
SIR ARCHIBALD GEIKIE. 
LAN DSCAPE IN HISTORY, and other Essays. 


By Sir ARCHIBALD Geixiz, D.C.L., F.R.S. 8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 








CLASSICAL LIBRARY.—New Vol. 
THE MYTHS OF PLATO. Translated, with 


and other Observations, by J. A. Stewart, M.A., Student 
aa Christ Church and White’s Professor of Moral Philosophy 
in the University of Oxford. 8vo, 14s. net. 





TWELVE ENGLISH STATESMEN.—Concluding Vol. 
CHATHAM. 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. (Tuesday. 





ENGLISH MEN OF LETTERS—New Series. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, flat back, 2s. net. 


SYDNEY SMITH. By Grorce W. E. Russet. 


MACMILLAN’S GUIDE-BOOKS. 
ITALY AND SICILY. With 19 Maps and 36 


Plans. Fifth Edition. 10s. net. 


EASTERN MEDITERRANEAN, _ including 
GREECE AND THE GREEK ISLANDS, CONSTANTINOPLE, 
SMYRNA, EPHESUS, &c. Second Edition. With 27 Maps and Plans, 
9s, net. 








SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE DIARY OF A CHURCH-GOER. 


Crown 8vo, gilt top, 3s. 6d. net. 


A MANUAL OF QUATERNIONS. By 


CuarLes Jasper Jouy, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Sec. R.1.A. 8vo, 10s. net. 








MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 














ARGAINS FOR BOOKBUYEBRBS. 
—POST-FREE, a February SUPPLEMENTARY CATALOGUE of 
Publishers’ Remainders and other acquisitions at greatly reduced prices, com- 
prising works of Travel, Sport, and Adventure; Biography, Medical and 
Scientific, Fiction, &. NEW BOOKS SENT BY POST TO ALL PARTS 
AT DISCOUNT PRICES (except those published net) plus postage. 
U. J. GLAISHER, Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 57 Wigmore Street, W. 


WNERS of gestae specimens of Old English Furniture, 
Old Pictures, Old China, Old Silver, &€., &c., who desire to dispose of 


sane privately, are invited to send particulars to HAMPTON and SONS, Pall 
Mall East, who are always prepared to give full value for interesting examples, 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Limited, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON. 


INVESTED FUNDS ...... £55,000,000. | 








Faerie Queene, 6 vols., £4 10s. (cost £10 lis. net). 
logues free,-HOLLAND BROS., 2 JOHN BRIGHT ST., Birmingham. 


All the Newand Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Boo 
for Presents. 


THE 


METAPHYSIC OF 
EXPERIENCE. 


BY 


SHADWORTH H. HODGSON. 
In Four Books. 


Book I—General Analysis of Experience. 
Book II.—Positive Science. 

Book III—Analysis of Conscious Action. 
Book IV.—The Real Universe. 


In 4 vols, Svo, buckram (the vols. not to be had separately), 
price 36s, 


ALSO BY THE SAME. 
TIME AND SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. 


Svo, 16s. 1865. 


THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an Ethical 


Enquiry. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s, 1870. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8vo, 21s. 1878, 


OUTCAST ESSAYS AND 
VERSE TRANSLATIONS. 


Essays :—The Genius of De Quincey, and De Quincey as Political Economist 
—The Supernatural in English Poetry, with Note on the True Symbol 
of Christian Union—English Verse. 4 
Verse Translations :—Nineteen short passages, mostly familiar, from Greek 
and Latin Classic Poets. 
Crown 8vo, 83s. 6d. 1881, 


LONGMANS, GREEN and CO., 39 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. ; 
NEW YORK and BOMBAY. 


OOKSELLERS IN BIRMINGHAM.—“Mr. E. Baker 
is a very experienced bookseller.”—Bazaar, Exchange and Mart. All 
out-of-print books supplied, no matter what the subject. The most expert 
booktinder extant. Please state wants. BOOKS WANTED—£30 offered for 
Vanity Fair, 20 Nos., 1847-48; £50 for Walton’s Angler, 1653; £10 for Jorrocks’ 
Jaunts, 1843 ; £20 for Orme’s British Field Sports, 1807 ; £20 for Shelley's Queen 
Mab, boards, 1813; £3 for Lamb’s Tales from Shakespeare, 2 vols., 1807; £2 
for Poetry for Children, 2 vols., 1809; 25s. for Rosamund Gray: a Tale, 1798,— 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, John Bright St., Birmingham, 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 

The March Catalogue of valuable Second-Hand Works and New 
Remainders, offered at prices greatly reduced, is now ready, and will be sent 
post-free upon application to W. H. SMITH and SON, Library Department, 
186 Strand, London, W.C. 


OOKS, SPECIAL.—Burton’s Arabian Nights, 12 vols., 
Library Edition, £6 6s.; Fourth Folio Shakespeare, 1685, rare, £60; 
Perrot’s Ancient Art in Egypt, &c., 12 vols., £7 7s. (pub. £12 12s. net) ; Crane’s 
any other bargains. Cata- 














OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the King, 
187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
»&c, Newchoice Bindings 





Post orders promptly executed, Usual cash discounts, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR|ROBINSON & CLEAVER, LTD., 
BELFAST. 
Regent Street & Cheapside, London. 
Manufacturers to His Most Gracious Majesty the King. 


CAMBRIC 1 330 | aes. 
3/3 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OUTSIDE PAGE (when available) 14 GUINEAS, 


i, See cocccccccccccccce H1213 0 
Half-Page (Colum!) ....-..... 6 6 0 ~ " 
Quarter-Page (Half-Column) .. 3 3 0 wears 
Narrow Column(Third of Page) 4 4 0 
Half Narrow Column........++ 720 
Quarter Narrow Column ...... 1 1 0 


Column (Two-thirds width of 


COMPANLLS. 


POCKET 2s Santen! eee 
world-wide fame.”—Queen. 
tists-rost rrew HANDKERCHIEFS 


WOMOP cvtvecpaaeevevectecea - 880 Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz. Dinner 


IRISH Napkins, 5/6 per doz. 


yards square, 2/6; 24 by 3 yards, 5/6. 


MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

of this wine will be found equalto 14/6 8/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices, 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle, On comparison it will be 
found very superior to wine 
usually sold at higher prices, 


Per Dozen 
Bots. §-Bots. 





Gents’ 3/11 ,, 


Table Cloths, 2 











































GUIS FONG: sc cccdscccscoces £1616 0 
Inside Page .......+. énclsuinawe 1414 0 
Five lines (45 words) and under in broad column(half- 
width), 58.; and 1s. a line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 8s. an inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 12s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page 
16s. an inch. 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 
15s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 








Terms: net. 


Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d. each. Real Irish Linen 
Sheeting, fully bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per yard. 
s , a Roller towelling, 3d. 
‘amples an er ard. Linen 
Price Lists DAMASK Pilass . Cloths, 4/9 
Post Free. per doz. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, from 1/44 each. Fine 
Linens and Linen Diaper, 8jd. per yard, Strong 
Huckaback Towels, 5/6 per doz. 
LINEN. 


TABLE wou 


HOUSE 
N.B.—To Prevent Delay, al Letter Orders and 
Inquiries for Samples of these Goods should be sent 
Direct to Beifast. 








DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion, 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies. Children, and Infants, 


The appreciation this wine meets 

with from the constantly increas- 17/6 9/9 
ing number of customers it pro- 

cures us in London and the 

Proviuces, gives us additional con- 

fidence in submitting it to those 

who like pure Pordeaux wine, 


8 Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriages 
Paid to any Ratlway Station, including Cases 
and Bottles. 


All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in value, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


WINE AND SPIRIT MERCHANTS, LIMITED, 
LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 





Cheques (and Post-Office Orders South- 








ampton Street, Strand) payable to “John 
Baker.” 
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Mr. Edward Arnold’s New Books 
The BURDEN of the BALKANS. 


By M. EDITH DURHAM, 
Author of Through the Lands of the Serb.” With Illustrations and Map, 
demy 8vo, 14s. net. 
Miss Durham’s book, in which she shows that the recent troubles are largely 
of racial, not religious, origin, should remove some very widespread illusions 
as to the chronic unrest prevailing in the Balkans, 


Mr. Edward Arnold has pleasure im announcing that 
SIR CHARLES ELIOT’S Book, “The East 
Africa Protectorate,” will be ready on Wednesday 
next, March 8th, at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 
Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


THE UNVEILING OF 
LHASA. 


By EDMUND CANDLER. 
With Illustrations and a Map, demy 8vo, 15s. net. 


ATHENXUM.—* Mr. Candler’s narrative seems so full of incident as to create 
some curiosity as to what his successors will jind left to describe.” 


FISCAL BALLADS. By Captain Harry 


Granam (Col. D. Streamer”), Author of “Buthless Rhymes for 
Heartless Homes,” &. Feap. 8vo, 1s. net. 








IMPORTANT MUSICAL WORK. 


s 
ALESSANDRO SCARLATTI: 
His Life and Works. 
By EDWARD J. DENT, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
Royal 8vo, with 100 Musical Illustrations, 12s, 6d. net. 
TIMES.—“ A book which cannot fail to be generally accepted as the authority on 
Scarlatti.” 





A NEW AND POWERFUL NOVEL. 


THE SEETHING POT. 


By GEORGE A. BIRMINGHAM. 6s, 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 41 and 43 Maddox Street, W. 


A PRESENT 


FOR AN 


ABSENT FRIEND 











The Overseas Dazly Mail is a complete 
digest of all the interesting and important 
Home News of the Week, printed for readers 


in the Colonies and Abroad. 


It is produced on specially manufactured 
paper weighing less than 2 oz. so that it 
can be delivered fifty-two 
world for §5s., 


times to any 


address in the including 
postage, which should be remitted by P.O. 


or Cheque, crossed ‘Coutts and Co.” 


Specimen Copy will be forwarded post-free 
by applying to the 
ASSISTANT CLERK, 
“Daily Mail,” 
London. 








ey 


A SELECTION FROM 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & C0,'S List 


Of “*General Lee’s Recollections” the Times says :— 

“The book is wholly charming and gracious......In General Lee 
the world saw a commander great alike in victory and defeat 
beloved by his own men and honoured by the enemy, sweet ond 
gentle in all the offices of life, public or private, and an assiduous 
and humble applicant at the throne of God.” 


LETTERS AND RECOLLECTIONS 
OF GENERAL LEE. 


By Captain ROBERT E. LEE, 
Illustrated, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 





The Scotsman says :— 

“Since Richard Jefferies died there is nobody writes so well in 
English about fields and hillsides and the open air and the life of 
free birds and beasts as does Mr. John Burroughs....., The volume 
as a whole will have a hearty welcome on both sides of the 


Atlantic.” 
FAR AND NEAR. 


By JOHN BURROUGHS. Crown 8vo, 5s. net, 


Of Mrs. Harding Davis’ book, the Daily Chronicle says :— 

“Pleasant to read, and often eminently interesting....,, One 
Jeaves this book very grateful to the author, for it has many lights 
on American life and celebrities.” 


BITS OF GOSSIP. 
By REBECCA HARDING DAVIS. 


Reminiscences of the famous “ New England” school of writers, 


Fcap. 8vo, 5s. net. 


The Zimes says :— 

“This valuable book deserves to be purchased, read with atten. 
tion, and kept at hand for reference by all those who take an 
intelligent interest in the origin and issues of the great campaign 
in the Far East.” 

THE 

RUSSO-JAPANESE CONFLICT. 
By K. ASAKAWA, Professor of Philosophy at Dartmouth College, 

Illustrated, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d, net. 





NEW 6s. NOVELS. SOME NEW BOOKS. 


JOHN GRAHAM OF CLAVER- 
IN SEARCH OF THE HOUSE, Viscount of Dundee, 


UNKNOWN. By Rosert W. BAS16 z . 
Cuamners, Author of ‘The Maids ye peg ee pos 
of Paradise,” “‘ Cardigan,” &c. 326. Gd) viet: , ’ 


THE KING IN EXILE 
(CHARLES II.). By Eva Scort, 
Author of ‘Rupert Prince Pala- 


CRITTENDEN. By Joun Fox, 
Author of “The Little Shepherd 


of Kingdom Come.” [Shortly. tine.” Demy Svo, lustrated 
x 8 5 


THE WEDDING OF THE lbs. net. 
LADY OF LOVEL. By UraL.|}THE S AND THE 
SirperRaD, Author of * Petronilla SERPENT. A Contribution to 
Heroven,” &e. the History of Serpent Worship. 


By Brigade-Surgeon C. F’. OLDHAM. 
JOH N FLETC HER’S Demy 8vo, with 33 Full-page LIllus- 
MADONNA. By Mrs. Comyns 


trations, 10s, 6d. net. 
Carr, Author of ‘* Cottage Folk,” THE INGERSOLL 


= LECTURES. 

THE DIVINE FIRE. By MAY|/THE CONCEPTION OF IM- 
SINCLAIR, Author of “Two Sides MORTALITY. By Jostax Rove, 
of a Question,” &c. Professor of Philosophy at Har- 

“ Judged by almost every standard vard University. 16mo, 2s. 6d. 
to which a comedy like this should SCIENCE & IMMORTALITY. 

be referred, I find her book the most By Wrursam Oster, M.D., F.B.S, 

remarkable that I have read for many Regius Professor of Medicine at 

years.” —Punch, Oxford University. 2s. 6d. 


THE STEPPING STONE. By|HUMAN IMMORTALITY. By 
HELEN Hester Coxvityt, Author Wituam James, Professor of 
of ‘‘Our Wills and Fates.” Philosophy at Harvard University. 

[Shortly. Fourth Edition, 2s, 6d. 








Please write “or Complete Catalogue and Announcement List and Prospectuses of 
all New Books. 





A. CONSTABLE & CO., Limited, 16 James St., Haymarket, 8.W. 
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“BLACKWOOD” 
For MARCH 

contains 
The Sultan of Morocco in Private Life. 


By Water B, Haxeis. 


THE MYSTICS. 
By the Author of “ John Chilcote, M.P.” 


APLEAFOR THE ABOLITION OF ALL LEARNING 
By Mercator ANGLICANUS. 
STUDY OF THE 


RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 
By CHASSEUR. 


PEREUNT ET IMPUTANTUR. 
AT THE UNIVERSITY. 
THE EXPEDITION TO TIBET. 
With Map. 

THE VROUW GROBELAAR’S LEADING CASES. 
CLAVERHOUSE IN LITERATURE. 
ICHARD HARTLEY, PROSPECTOR. 


By Doveias BLACKBURN. 
Tales of a Forest. 
By G:urrip W. HaRTLey. 


Musings without Method. 





WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS, Edinburgh & London 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER. 


MARCH. 


Democracy AND Reaction. By the Right Hon. 
John Morley, M.P. 

Tye BREAKDOWN OF Russian Finances. By Dr. 
E. J. Dillon, 

Rome OR THE REFORMATION: A REJOINDER. By 
Lady Wimborne. 

Tur Morauity or Nature. By Prince Kropotkin. 

George Freperick Watrs—‘‘ From THE UTMOST 
TO THE Hicuest.” By Sir William BP. Richmond, 

K.C.B 

Tar EXPERIMENT or ‘“‘IMPRESSIONISM.” By Sir 
Philip Burne-Jones, Bart. 

Tur ZopracaL Lieut. By the Rev. Fdmund 
Ledger, Gresham Lecturer on Astronomy. 

Tue SrorY OF THE GOLDEN Mist. By William 
Schooling. 

War Dogs. By Major E. Hautonville Richardson, 
£.Z8. 





Portraits or Some Inp1an Women. By Cornelia 
Sorabji. 

Tue GreEK MysTERIES AND THE GOSPEL NARRA- 
tive. By Slade Butler. 

Tue RENEWAL OF THE JAPANESE ALLIANCE. By 
O. Eltzbacher, 

Last Mont: 
(1) By Sir Wemyss Reid. 
(2) By Walter Frewen Lord. 

London: Spottiswoope & Co., Ltp., 5 New Street 

Square, and 54 Gracechurch Street, E.C, 


2s, 6d.) THE [2s. 6d. 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 
For MARCH, NOW READY, contains: 


1, Tae Srrvation rs Russia. By Dr. E. J. Dillon. 
2. Twenty Montus AFTER, By J. A. Spender. 
3. Tue New FiscaL BARRIERS IN Ss 
y J. S. Mann. 
4, SHaLt We Pur tue Crock Bice. IN BIBLICAL 
Criticism P A REMONSTRANCE. 

By Canon Cheyne, D.Litt., F.B.A, 
PARLIAMENTARY REPORTING. By A. Kinnear. 
Tue Coercion oF Turkey. By W. A. Moore. 
ScrENcCE AND Epucation. By Sir Edward Fry. 
Tue Human TELEPHONIC EXCHANGE. 

By Emma Marie Caillard, 

. CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN Mysore. 
By D. C. Boulger. 

Civic Epucation anp Crry DEVELOPMENT. 
By Professor Patrick Geddes. 

. Eanty Frienps oF Rosert BRowninG. 

By W. Hall Griffin. 
12, Some Recent Booxs. By ‘‘ A Reader.” 


London: Horace MarsHatt & Son. 
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Phenix tx ine Limited. 
HENIX IRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard mt... and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
LoweEst Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability, 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 


~ TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE In ADVANCE, 


Including postage to any Yearly. Hal fr 

| one of the United King- . ook pa 

om 21 86...0143...072 
Including postage to any 
of the English 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 








THE 
MARRIAGE 
OF 
WILLIAM 
ASHE 


Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
NEW NOVEL 


WILL BE READY 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ 
AND LIBRARIES ON THE 


Sth of MARCH. 


With Illustrations by 
ALBERT STERNER, 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 





fragrance of a Devon meadow.” 


NOTIGE.—, secowp IMPRESSION of Mrs. HENRY 
DE LA PAsTURE’S NEW wovel, PETER’S MOTHER, 


crown 8vo, 6s., is now ready at all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


TIMES. —‘A delightful book......There is a fragrance about it very like the 


COURT JOURNAL.—* Mrs. Henry de la Pasture has the constructive skill of the 
born dramatist, and her work is powerful, absorbing, and, nevertheless, natural.” 





London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 


2 and 3 THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 
FOUNDED 1829. 





PrestipENt—The BISHOP of LONDON. 
Cuarrman—The 7 of CANTERBURY. 
SrcreTary—W. N. NEALE, Esq. 


Accumulated Fund, £4,194,485. 


Patrons—The ARCHBISHOP of CANTERBURY ; The ARCHBISHOP of YORK. 


Vicre-Presipent—The LORD HARRIS. 
Deputy-Cuarman—Sir PAGET BOWMAN, Bart. 


AcTUARY AND ManacerR—FRANK B. WYATT, Esgq., F.I.A. 
The Society offers oa BENEFITS of MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE on highly favourable terms to 


THE CLERGY AND THEIR RELATIVES. 
THE WHOLE OF THE PROFITS BELONG TO THE MEMBERS. 


Annual Income, £398,982. 


Bonuses Distributed, £3,723,720. 





The ANNUAL PREMIUMS are LOWER THAN 
THOSE USUALLY CHARGED. 

Under the “REDUCED PREMIUM” system— 

applicable to Whole-Life and Endowment Assur- 
ances—only FOUR-FIFTHS of the ordinary Annual 
Premium is payable, the other one-fifth remaining 
a debt to be repaid out of Bonus. 
Notwithstanding the LOWNESS of the Premiums 
charged, the BONUSES are on an EXCEEDINGLY 
HIGH SCALE. For the 20 years ending May, 
1901, the Bonuses distributed were equal to an 
average Cash Return of no less than 45 per cent. 
of the Premiums paid. 





The CONDITIONS OF ASSURANCE are most 
favourable, and SURRENDER VALUES, PAID- 
UP POLICIES, and LOANS ON DEPOSIT OF 
POLICIES are all on an exceedingly liberal scale. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


No Agents employed and No Commission paid for 
the introduction of business, whereby about 
£10,000 a year is saved to the Members. 

Assurances can be readily effected by direct com- 
munication with the Office, 

2 and 3 Tue Sanctuary, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 





DR. J. 


N.B.— Numerous 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNES CHLORODYNE. 


Every Bottle of this well-known 
Remedy for Coughs, Colds, Asthma, Bronchitis, 
Neuralgia, Diarrhoea, Dysentery, &c., 


Bears on the Stamp the name of the Inventor, 


COLLIS BROWNE. 


Testimonials from Eminent Physicians accompany each Bottle. 





Of all Chemists, 1/13, 2/9, 4/6. 





R. ANDERSON & CQ., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 

14 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 
Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 





» Japan, &, » 1126,,0163..082 


vices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Tonuthotutenn. &., on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


The ONLY 
“GRAND PRIX” PENS. 


Exclusively Awarded for Steel Pens. Paris, 1900, 
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J. M. DENT & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
MEDIAEVAL TOWNS. 


NOW READY. NEW VOLUME. 
THE Book to take with you to Venice. 


VENIGE.+ VENICE. 


By THOMAS OKEY. 
Illustrated by NELLY ERICHSEN. 
Write for Prospectus of Series. 
Assisi.* Bruges.t Cairo.t Chartres.t Constantinople.* Ferrara.t 
Florence.t London.t Moscow.* Nuremberg.* Perugia." Prague.* 
Rome.t Rouen.t Seville.t Siena.t Toledo.* Verona.t 


Pocketable,* cloth, 3s. 6d. net; roan, 4s.6d. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net ; 
roan, 5s. 6d, net. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 


A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“CORNET STRONG OF IRETON’S HORSE.” 


YESTERDAY’S TO-MORROW 


A Romance of the Restoration. 
By DORA GREENWELL McCHESNEY. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Athenzum says:—‘*A story with spirit and gusto....... dramatic and 
effective.” 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘‘ A delightful story, with a heroine, Mistress 
Hilary Compton, such as the author of ‘Esmond’ would have bowed low 
before, and a gallant English gentleman, Richard Kingston, for hero, in whose 
fine character are blended the best of Cavalier and Quaker,” . 











THE THE ORIFLAMME in 
TORCHBEARERS. EGYPT. 
By By Dean BUTCHER, of Cairo. 


MARY BRADFORD WHITING. 
Crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
4s. 6d. net. 

Truth says :—“ Miss Whiting shows 
singular insight into the Italian 
character....... Your interest grows in The Birmingham Post says :—‘‘ An 
intensity to the close,” historical romance of unusual ex- 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :—‘** The | cellence, full of stirring scenes, apt 
book should enjoy a great success.” descriptions.” 


Cloth, crown 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
4s. 6d, net. 
A TALE OF THE TWELFTH- 
CENTURY CRUSADERS. 








MR. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


A BELLE OF THE FIFTIES 


Memoirs of Mrs. Clay, of Alabama, cover} i 
Political Life in Washinzton and the houth teehee” ye, 
by ADA STERLING. With Portraits, 10s, 6d. net. ted 


“That section of society which met in Washington before the 





could compare in cultivation, taste, and intelli i Civil War 
Europe. Mrs. Clay describes it with great spirit and vivacity. pcos of 





THROUGH ISLE AND EMPIRE 
By Vicomte ROBERT D’HUMIBRES. 6s, f 
With a Prefatory Letter by Rupyarp KIPLING, 


_ The observations and reflections of a travelled Frenchm : 
impressions of many visits to England, Gibraltar, Egypt, ani Tear tis 


THE COUNTRY DAY BY DAY. 
By E. KAY ROBINSON. Illustrated, 6s, 
“The best of writers on Nature.”—Athenzum, 


*‘An exquisite calendar of Nature.”—Daily Mail 
“A book for all ages, for all times.”—Daily Telegraph, 











Three New Six-Shilling Novels. 





=. 


A NEW NOVEL BY MARIE VAN VORST. 


AMANDA OF THE MILL. 


This book deals with the conditions under which mill girls k i 
bound to create discussion. The author knows her subject jonas = 
has written a most interesting story. Ty 


A NEW NOVEL BY M. HAMILTON. 


CUT LAURELS. 


The St. James's Gazette says :—‘‘ The novel has an exceeding] iki 
an‘l the charm and literary effectiveness of all its author's work” iene 


A NEW NOVEL BY THOMAS DIXON, Jun. 


THE CLANSMAN. 


A fine, stirring story about the events of the ‘‘ Reconstruction” i 
which followed the great war between North and South America. , ae 





London: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford St., W.C. 








London: J. M. DENT and CO, 29 and 30 Bedford Street, W.C. 


THE LICENSING ACT, 1904. 


ST. JOHN G. MICKLETHWAIT, Esq., 
MA., B.C.L., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
Price 2s. 6d. net. 


This work contains the Text of the Act, and full Notes 
with the Rules made under it; and also an Introduction, 
which will be most useful to LAYMEN as well as lawyers, 
dealing with the changes effected in our Licensing 
system by the Act. 

« A most opportune and valuable little book.”—Spectator. 


” 


“It is well done...... complete.”—Licensed Victuallers’ Gazette. 
“The seeker after information cannot do better than consult 


Mr. Micklethwait’s new book.”—Bristol Mercury. 





WM. BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 
THE INDEPENDENT REVIEW. 


Notes oN CuRRENT Events. 

PouitTicaL OpportuNiITIES—(a) The General Election. I. L. Hammond,— 
(b) Scotland. Hector Macpherson.—(c) Labour. Arnold Holt. 

Tue Lasour MoveMENT IN Russia. K. Tar. 

RECOLLECTIONS OF Mr. Guiapstone. C.S. Roundall. 

A LEVANTINE Messiaun. H.N. Brailsford. 

Watts anp NationaL Art. Laurence Binyon. 

A Farm ScHooL IN THE TRANSVAAL. An English Teacher. 

THe Workine-Ciass Inventor. H.S. Flynt. 

A Ticinese VILLAGE. James Sully. 

CoRRESPONDENCE—(a).On Religious Conformity. G. M. Trevelyan.— 
(b) Finance and the Drink Trade. J. E. Allen, 

Reviews OF Books, 


T. FISHER UNWIN, London. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telephone: CENTRAL 1515. 

Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, Lonpon. Codes: Unicopr and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 





MARCH. 
2s. Gd. net. 





THE 
NATIONAL REVIEW. 
Edited by L. J. MAXSE. 

Contents for MARCH, 1905. 

EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 

REPUBLICAN POLICY AND THE CATHOLIC CHURCH DURING mM. 
COMBES’ MINISTRY. By Emre Compss, late Prime Minister of France, 

THE COMMAND OF THE SEA IN DANGER. By H. W. Witson, Author of 
**Tronclads in Action.” 

THE GREAT DOMINION. By the Countess of Mryro, 

THE MYSTERIOUS CASE OF SIR ANTONY MACDONNELL. By F. Sr, 
Joun Morrow. . 

AGNOSTICISM AND NATIONAL DECAY. By the Rev. Witu1am Barry, D.D, 

AN ETON CORRESPONDENCE. 

AMERICAN AFFAIRS. By A. Maurice Low. 

THE AUXILIARY FORCES AND THE WAR OFFICE. By Colonel H, 
Leroy Lewis, D.S.O. j 

MAN-POWER AS A BASIS OF NATIONAL AND IMPERIAL STRENGTH. 
By H. J. MackKInDER. 

STREET MUSIC. By Miss Vireryia STEPHEN. 


THE INDUSTRIAL CONDITION OF THE COUNTRY. By R. H. Iyeus 
PaLeRave, F.R.S., Editor of the ‘‘ Dictionary of Political Economy.” 


GREATER BRITAIN. ; 


Price 2s. 6d. net. 
23 RYDER STREET, ST. JAMES’S, LONDON, S.W. 











THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Invite Inquiries from those seeking 
PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTIONS 
Of the Highest Possible Excellence, 
THE COMPANY’S PROCESSES— 
Autotype Solar (Carbon). 


Autotype Mechanical (Collotype). 
Auto-Gravure (Copperplate Engraving). 


ARE EMPLOYED BY— 
The Trustees of the British Museum. 
The Local Government Board. 


Many Learned Societies, Leading Publishers, and Artists 
of Repute. 






Examples of Work may be inspected and all information obtained at— 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 
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“A triumphant acquittal.’’—TIMES. 


‘THE LIFE & LETTERS 
OF R. S. HAWKER 


(VICAR OF MORWENSTOW). 


in-Law, C. E. BYLES. With numerous Illustrations, 
Water-Colour Portrait by the EARL OF CARLISLE, 
J. LEY PETHYBRIDGE, &c. Demy 8vo, 21s. net. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


aaft nson’s wrath at the suggestion that a friend’s eccentricity 
a fort ses should be counted to him for madness is a matter of 
ti "...Mr. Byles has a better case than Dr. Johnson had, and his effort 
ng ronan ‘the charge results in...a triumphant acquittal...A well-written life 
¢ “yr Carlyle declared it to be, almost as rare as a well-spent one; it isa 
2 wh rarer thing indeed....... Mr. Byles....... has given us a book which willearn 
0g tijude of those whose love of poetry urges them to a knowledge of the 
. _—- Hawker Ripe dedicated his works to Prince Posterity, and the dedication 
rl be accepted by many readers of the new biography, who will find in Robert 
Hawker one of the knights of his own Sangraai, ‘thorough men. 


‘ _ , though the fact is only now beginning to be recog- 
PP ge pe of the’ vn real pe of his guneration, and perhaps the greatest 
of all the poets who have also been clergymen of the Church of England ; 
reater than Heber, greater than Keble, greater than John Henry Newman, 
freater even than George Herbert...... ‘The Quest of the Sangraal’...... has a 
vigour, @ movement, a certain crusading energy, that one seeks in vain in 
Tennyson’s better-known poem...... This admirable biography will be doubly 
welcome if it wins a larger public for his writings. 
ACADEMY.—“ His fragment of the *Sangraal’ is worthy to be compared 
with Tennyson's treatment of the subject.” 
NIN T.—“ Gratitude is distinctly due to Mr. Byles for his new life 
dota. ee are many excellent illustrations....., Mr. J. Ley 
Pethybridge has the very spirit of the West Country. 


DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ As soon as the volume is opened one finds oneself 
in the presence of a real original, a man of ability, genius, and eccentricity, of 
whom one cannot know too much..,....He was every,inch a man......No one will 
read this fascinating and charmingly produced book without thanks to Mr. 
Byles and a desire to visit—or revisit—Morwenstow. 


DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ This admirable memoir...... the definitive life of 
Vawker....... We think of him not as a theologian, but as a poet, a writer, and, 
above all, asa man who lived—a burly, humoursome, domineering, full-blooded, 
pugnacious, erratic, lovable personality, a child who never grew up, a character 
that an Elizabethan dramatist would have gloried in.” 


DAILY NEWS.—“ Here at length is the authentic life—the record, mainly 
in his own letters, of one of the most fascinating, wayward, independent 
personalities of the nineteenth century. The man here wrote out his heart’s 
confession....... The comparison is, indeed, with Carlyle......Each possessed a 
spiritual vision denied to the common crowd; each mingles passages of 
dequance and lamentation with outbreaks of fury anda shaggy, boisterous 
humour. Hawker was a unique figure in Victorian England.” 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ There is scarcely a page of this book that does 
not tingle with the ruddy and exuberant vitality of one of the most living men 
of his day.......In all his letters he shows that command of nervous, straight- 
forward English which makes his prose such good reading. Those who want 
the portrait of Hawker the man must, in future, come to Mr. Byles’s work. 
Hawker......will live long in the memory of Cornwall and of England.” 


WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—** As White is of Selborne, so is Hawker of 
Morwenstow......If one could imagine Ruskin in a Lolitude and furnished with 


By his Son- 
including @ 
Lithographs by 


ceclesiastical views, he would come out very like Hawker....... Hawker wrote 
uncommonly good prose, as we see from the abundant letters which are the 
valuable portion of this book...... [they] have a unique flavour.” 


WESTERN MORNING NEWS.—“A book that will be dear to all who 
revere Hawker’s memory and to all who love the West Country...... thorough 
and satisfactory, final in its authority, inclusive and exhaustive in its first- 
haul material.......The poet-vicar, whose memorial is the whole glorious 
coast of North Cornwall and its Devon border, has here another fitting 
memorial, and the literary endurance of his fascinating personality is 
assured.” * 


WITH THE PILGRIMS 
TO MECCA. 


The Great Pilgrimage, A.H. 1318, A.D. 1902. By HADJI KHAN, 
M.R.AS, and WILFRID SPARROY. With an Introduction by 
Prof. VAMBERY, and many Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net, 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.—“ One of the most enlightening and captivating 
books about the East ever written.” 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—‘*A most impressive picture...,,..capital 
reading throughout.” 


THE POEMS OF 
WILLIAM WATSON. 


Edited and Arranged, with an Introduction, by J. A. SPENDER. 
2 vols., with Portrait and many new Poems, crown 8vo, 9s. net. 
TIMES.—“ He is in a line with the high priests of poetry, reared, like Ion, in 
the shadow of Delphic presences und memories.” 
SPECTATOR.—* The two volumes before us...... will, we are sure, be joyfully 
welcomed by the poet’s numerous admirers. There is a pleasure in the 
possession of a complete edition of a great writer’s works.” 











THE 


TWENTIETH CENTURY CHILD. 
By EDWARD H. COOPER. Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

_ The Countess or WArRwIck. in the DAILY MAIL.—“ This delightful book 
1s written as few men, I imagine, can write of children, in love and tenderness, 
wisdom and understanding. I had no idea that a man could know all that 
there is to know about children.” 

DAILY NEWS.—**A most welcome and interesting study...... Humour is in 
all the volume...... Most excellent reading.” 


BOOKS & PERSONALITIES. 
By H. W. NEVINSON, Author of ‘‘ The Plea of Pan,” &. Cr. 8vo, 5s. net. 
DAILY NEWS.—* His own criticism of Mr. Hardy could be applied to him- 


self. He also is ‘full of the pity of mortality, full of its laughter andamazing 
ways,’ ”’ 








HARP ERS 


For March Now Ready 


Abridged from extensive Contents :— 


E. J. DILLON 
Tllustrated. 


Monastery Prisons in Russia 
Charles and Mary Lamb U"publishea | HAZLITT 
In the Season (London) W. howe 
International Arbitration 4. B BOseE, LL.D. 
The Marriage of William Ashe ™®S-uMPHRY 
Illustrated. 


The Later Day of Alchemy  °®°F,W.|¢. MORGAN 


A. F. BANDELIER 
Illustrated, 


The Inca Civilization 


ls. Harper’s Magazine Ils. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION. 
THE CLUB OF QUEER TRADES. 


Illustrated by the Anthor. G. K. CHESTERTON, 


Every member of this eccentric club must have invented the means by which 
he earns his living—it must be an entirely new trade. 
‘‘ Its humour is delicious, its ingenuity is marvellous—it is unique.” 
—Robert Barr, in the Idler. 
(March 9th, 


THE FORTUNES OF FARTHINGS. 


By the Author of ‘‘ Things Seen in Morocco,” &c., 
A. J. DAWSON. 


Whether dealing with the countryside (Dorset) and Farthings Hall, or with 
Morocco and the Moors—whither the hero is kidnapped—Mr. Dawson is 
always convincing. (March 9th. 


MY TURKISH BRIDE. 
ARTHUR CRAWSHAY. 


A remarkable novel, if only on account of its vivid presentation of the Russian 
Secret Police, and their marvellous system of espionage, [March 9th. 


LANGBARROW HALL. 
By the Author of “ T'bacca Queen,” 
THEODORA WILSON WILSON. 
The story of an entangled estate in Cumberland. There are some strongly 


drawn characters and striking scenes, while the local colour is convincing and 
delightful. 


THE SILENCE OF MRS. HARROLD. 
By the Author of “ Lux Crucis,” S. M. GARDENHIRE. 
The central characters of this novel ure a well-known actress and a 


prominent New York stockbroker. It is a strikingly realistic picture of the 
many phases of New York life at the present day. 


SONGS OF THE VALIANT VOIVODE. 


Roumanian Folk Songs. 10s 6d. HELENE VACARESCO. 


‘A quite delightful and refreshing volume....... Passionate, vivid, and wild 
as were those of the first collection (*The Bard of the Dimbovitza’).”—World. 


STRATEGY OF GREAT RAILROADS. 


With Maps, &c. 7s. 6d. FRANK H. SPEARMAN. 


“A book of singular interest, apart altogether from the valuable insight it 
affords into railway enterprise and organisatiqn in America.’’—Scotsman, 


RED HUNTERS and the ANIMAL PEOPLE. 


3y “ Ohiyesa.” 5s. C. A. EASTMAN. 


“The stories are charming, besides the hints they give of Indian folk-lore, 
poetry of the woods, and nature knowledge.”—Scotsman. 


A DOG’S TALE. By MARK TWAIN, 


Illustrated. Uniform with ‘“‘ Adam’s Diary.” 2s. net. 





JOHN LANE, PUBLISHER, LONDON and NEW YORK. 


HARPER and BROTHERS. 45 Albemarle Strect, London, W. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT TO ALL , 
CRICKETERS & LOVERS OF THE GAME 





TO-DAY .. .; 


“The County Gentleman” 


Begins publishing a Specially Contributed Series of Cricket Articles 
well-known Players. 


IF YOU ARE INTERESTED in the Game, you should get a copy of The County Gentleman to-day 
IF YOU HAVE A SON who is interested in Cricket, you should send him a copy of To-day’s Issue of 
The County Gentleman. 
ist Article—-THE COMING AUSTRALIAN TOUR. By Lorp Hawkz, 
SEE THAT YOU GET A COPY. 


Following on the above Article, we have made arrangements to publish a Series of Articles by 
A. C. MACLAREN Captain WYNYARD 
A. QO. JONES and W. M. BRADLEY 


Also a Special Descriptive Article entitled 
THE GIANTS OF AUSTRALIAN CRICKET. By L. 0. S. Powsvy, 


who has, in order to obtain the latest information, spent the Winter among Australian Cricketers. 


These will be the most exhaustive Articles yet written on the subject of Cricket and Cricketers, 


by 





You can fill in this Order Form, and thus secure a copy of ‘‘The County Gentleman’s” Current Issue. 
(You can hand this to any of Messrs. W. H. SMITH & SON’S Bookstall Managers, or to any Newsagent or Bookseller.) 





ORDER FORM. To the PUBLISHER, ‘“‘THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 
3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


Please send me a copy of the Current Issue of “The County Gentleman” containing the Special Article entitled 
“The Coming Australian Tour,” by Lord Hawke, for which I enclose you Sixpence Halfpenny (6}d.) in stamps. 


Sp. March 4/05. GUNNS ssi iepins wabsansvnancsnacenenaatane te saaesGaesewcsscatercoscieeee ee 








OWING TO THE GREAT DEMAND for Zhe County Gentleman's 


48-page Supplement dealing with the Great Problem of Rural Housing and 
Agricultural Labourers’ Cheap Cottages, we have been compelled again to Reprint 
the Issue at considerable expense. 


Should you desire to secure a copy now, you can do so by filling in the subjoined Order 
Form and forwarding it to the Publisher. The expense in Reprinting this 
Supplement is so great that we cannot again put it on the machines. 


EVERY ONE INTERESTED IN COTTAGE BUILDING 


Should secure a copy of “IN SEARCH OF A £150 COTTAGE” while 
there is yet time. 
TO SAVE YOURSELF TROUBLE you can jill in the Order Form below. 





ORDER FORM. 
To the PUBLISHER, “THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN,” 


3 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 
Please reserve for me a copy of “In Search of a £150 Cottage,” for which I 
enclose you Ninepence (9d.) tn stamps. 


TERRE ee meee eee EEE STEHT TEES TEESE EERE EEE OE EERE EEE EE HESS OEE EEE E HEHE EH EEE HEHE EH EE HOOD 


Sp. March 4/05. §§ # $§- j= = = =  —— gaeeeeeneeerssscceeeecerecereesesccenscceeacessesescseecorcccesseeseeaccccssenees 
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THIRD IMPRESSION IN THE PRESS. 
THE LIFE OF 


THE MARQUIS OF DUFFERIN AND AVA. 


By Sir ALFRE 


D LYALL, P.C. 


With Portraits, &c., demy 8vo, 2 vols. 36s. nott. 


“Thi k will not disappoint the reader’s natural expectations that it will 

Sees inean. tle Alfred Lyall holds no mean position in our 
Terature as a poet and essayist, and he brings to his present task the special 
qualifications of personal acquaintance with Lord Dufferin, and of familiarity 
with the East.”—The Tvmes. 

“ onal interest of the book is great enough of itself to recommend 
it: este nothing in its pages to show, indeed, that their author had any 
other intention. But its political interest is yet greater. In that respect it is 
of more value than any other book of the kind that has been published for 
years,” —The Pall Mall Gazette. 


“ work and not a mere compilation....... This is the final life.” 
ane —The Westminster Gazette. 
“These two volumes contain many valuable side-lights on the late Queen’s 
yeign, a few letters of more than transient significance, and a picture of Lord 
Dufferin from youth to age which is so intimate and convincing as to leave 
next to nothing to be desired.” —The Standard. 


**A masterpiece of biographical art. The writer never obtrudes his own 
personality, devoting sound judgment and consummate skill to moulding in 
just proportion the figure and lineament of his subject.’’—Punch. 


‘* All through we are in close touch with the subject, seeing him, feeling the 
human nature beat in him.”—The Daily Chronicle. 


“The authorised biography by Sir Alfred Lyall will be welcomed by a large 
body of reuders in many different quarters of the world....... Sir Alfred Lyall 
has done his work well, with equal discrimination and discretion.” 

—The World, 

** Sir Alfred Lyall has succeeded marvellously in his task, and has given us 
the story of a great life in reasonable space, delightful in its personal touches, 
and full of interest in its presentation of ever-varying incidents of Imperial 
importance.”—The Northern Whig. 








—_—_—_ 


Ready Next Week—TWO 


VOLUMES OF ESSAYS 


By the Late LORD SALISBURY. 


ESSAYS ON FOREIGN POLITICS 


Large crown 8vo, 6s. nett. 


| BIOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS. 


With Portrait, large crown 8vo, 6s, nett. 





THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 


GEN. SIR JAMES BROWNE 


(“BUSTER BROWNE”). By Lt.-Gen. J. J. McLeop Innes, R.E., V.C. 
With Portraits, Illustrations, and a Map of the N.W. Froutier, demy 8vo, 
18s, nett. [Just out. 


THE FRIENDS OF ENGLAND. 


An Inquiry into the Cause which has Produced the Empire and Regulates 
its Cohesion, together with an Estimate of the Dangers which Threaten 
it in the Future. By the Hon. GeorGe PEEL, Author of ‘‘ The Enemies of 
England.” Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. [Ready next week, 





A CHEAP EDITION OF MRS. BISHOP’S WORKS. 
(ISABELLA L. BIRD). 
Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. nett each. 


HAWAIIAN ARCHIPELAGO: the 


Palm Groves, Coral Reefs, and Volcanoes of the Sandwich Islands. With 
Illustrations. [Just out. 


UNBEATEN TRACKS IN JAPAN. 


Travels in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrine of Nikhé, With Illustrations. [Ready next week, 


THE BALKAN QUESTION. A Series 


of Studies of the Present Condition of the Balkans and of European 
Responsibilities. By Various. Writers, Edited by Luiar Vuituari, 
With a Map, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. nett. [Just out. 

* A book of great value and importance,”—The Athenzwm, 


A NEW EDITION (THE NINTH) OF 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. The 


Hindu and Mahometan Periods. By the Hon. Mounrstuart EL?PHINSTONE. 
With Notes and Additions by E. B. Cowen, M.A., late Principal of 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta. With Maps, demy Svo, 15s, nett. [Just out. 


BIRD LIFE AND BIRD LORE. 


By R. Boswortu Smiru, Author of the “Life of Lord Lawrence,” &c. 
Square demy 8vo, with Illustrations, 10s, 6d, nett. [Ready newt week. 





GEOLOGY : Processes and their Results. 


By Tuomas C. CHAMBERLIN and Roun D. Satisrpury, Heads of the 
Departments of Geology and Geography, University of Chicago, Members 
of the United States Geological Survey. With Maps, Plans, and numerous 
other Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. nett. [Just out, 








NOW READY.—The 


THE MONTH 





MARCH Number of 


LY REVIEW. 


Edited by CHARLES HANBURY-WILLIAMS. 
No. 54, 2s. 6d. nett. 


THE MILITARY DEADLOCK. Srratiores, 

EDWARD BURNE-JONES. Jutia Cartwricut (Mrs. Ady). 

AN EMPIRE MAKING.—II. Sir Vincent CarLuarp. 

SOME PROBLEMS IN SALMON-FISHING. W. Ear Hopeson. 


THE EFFECT OF THE WAR ON RUSSIAN PUBLIC FEELING. 
L, Vinuari. 


MAN, Maxrw Gort. | 


THE BLACK VENGEANCE. The Author of “The Greatness of Josiah 
Porlick.” 

MUNICIPAL ASPECTS OF THE HOUSING PROBLEM. Bewjamuix 
TAYLOR. 

BOND STREET. Artuur H, Apams. 

ON THE LINE. 

BEAUJEU. (Chapters IX.-XI.) H.C. Bamey. 





NOW READY.—The MARCH Issue of 


S§ C H O OL! a Monthly Record of Educational Thought and Progress. 
Edited by R. B. LATTIMER, M.A. Price 6d. nett. 


PRACTICE AND PRECEPT. 
THE ASSISTANT-MASTER : Has he a Future ?—II. By “Once One or 
HEM.” 


SCOTTISH SECONDARY TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION: President’s 
Retiring Address. 
EDUCATION DAY BY DAY. 
THE TEACHERS’ FORUM: Method in Mathematical Teaching.— 
Il. Geometry. By W. Larrimer, B.A. 
OUR LEADERS.—XV. Fréebel. 
EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND.—III. Technical. By Joun Crarke, M.A., 
berdeen University. 
SANITAS SANITATUM.—I. By Ay Orriciat DELEGATE TO THE HyGIENE 
INFERENCE, 





THE LABOURER IS WORTHY OF HIS HIRE, By A Cottece Turor. 

THE BOOK AND ITS WRITER. Mtr. J. Gunn’s “ The Infant School.” 

DIET AND DEVELOPMENT. By Dr. Jostan OupFiIeLp. 

COMMON-ROOM PAPERS.—I. The Teaching of Modern Languages. II. 
School Games, 

GERMAN LETTER. From Dr. Orto W. Brrer. 

CORRESPONDENCE. Pupil Teachers’ Centres. The Neglect of Geography, 
Arithmetical Teaching, 

HOW THE ACT WORKS: Staffordshire. 

REVIEWS. Nature Study. A Doctor on Science Reading. 

MINOR NOTES. 

BOOKS RECEIVED. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street, W. 
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CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESg 


‘ 
SPOCSSCSSSHSSSSSSOHHSSOSSOOSOSOOOSOOOSOOSD 


THE CAMBRIDGE MODERN HISTORY. 


Planned by the late LORD ACTON. Edited by Dr. A. W. WARD, Dr. G. W. PROTHERO, and STANLEY LEATHES, M.A, 
To be completed in 12 vols. royal 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 16s. net each. 





The 7IJMES on Vol. I.— The opening volume of what promises to be one of the most important books of our time,” 
The 7JME£S on Vol. III.—‘ As this great work advances it attracts more and more attention.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— This promises to be the standard modern history for long years to come,” 


Now Ready Vol. HWI1.—THE WARS OF RELIGION. | lés. net. 


THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES ARE ALSO READY: 


Vol. IL—THE RENAISSANCE. Vol. VII—THE UNITED STATES. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION, 16s, net. SECOND IMPRESSION, 16s, net, 

Vol. II—THE REFORMATION. Vol. VIII.—THE FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
SECOND IMPRESSION, 16s, net. 16s, net, 


TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS.—Subscriptions will be received for the Complete Work at £7 10s. net, which may be either paid in advance, 
or by payments of 12s. 6d. net for each Volume on publication. A Prospectus will be sent on application, 





IN PREPARATION. 


FACSIMILES OF FIFTEENTH CENTURY BOOKS 


A Series of 12 Photogravure Facsimiles of Rare Fifteenth Century Books printed in England 
and now in the University Library, Cambridge. 


READY IMMEDIATELY. 
GEOFFREY CHAUCER’S ANELIDA AND ARCITE, from the unique copy of the Westminster 


Edition of William Caxton (1477-8). 10s. net. 


AUGUSTINI DACTI SCRIBE SUP’ TULLIANIS ELOGANCIJS & VERBIS EXOTICIS 
IN SUA FACUNDISSIMA, RETHORICA INCIPIT PORNATE LIBELLUS, from the unique Copy printed at St. Albans (about 14788) ty 


READY IN MAY. 
THE TEMPLE OF GLAS, by John Lydgate, from the unique copy of the Westminster Edition of 


William Caxton (1477-8). 12s. 6d. net. 


THOMAS BETSON’S RYGHT PROFYTABLE TREATYSE (from St. Jerome, St. Bernard, 
Gerson, &c.) (1500), from the copy printed by Wynkyn De Worde in Caxton’s House. . 

Only 250 Copies of each Book will be printed, and the plates will then be destroyed. The Books will be printed upon Hand-made Paper and will be bound 
in grey paper boards, quarter vellum, with vellum side label. Subscribers to the whole Series of 12 Volumes will be entitled to a reduction of one-fifth of the 
published price. . ; j ‘ 

A Prospectus and Specimen Page, showing the size and style of reproduction, will be sent upon request. 





NOW READY.—With 141 Illustrations and 5 Maps, demy 8vo, 18s, net. 


A COMPANION TO GREEK STUDIES. Edited by Leonarp Wuiniey, M.A, 
Fellow of Pembroke College, University Lecturer in Ancient History. 

The Contents include Chapters on Geography, Fauna and Flora; ewer bs Literature, Philosophy and Science; Art, Mythology and Religion; Public 
Antiquities ; Private Antiquities; Criticism and Interpretation; contributed by H. F. Tozer, Canon Tristram, R. D. Hicks, Sir R. Jebb, Dr. Henry Jackson, 
Dr. Gow, Dr. F.C. Penrose, Professor E, A. Gardner, Dr. Waldstein, F. R. Earp, A. H. Smith, Professor Ridgeway, Dr. Archer-Hind, L. Whibley, W. Wyse, 
R. J. G. Mayor, H. J. Edwards, Professor Oman, A. B, Cook, Miss Harrison, Dr. Wilkins, Dr, M. BR. James, F. Warre Cornish, Lady Evans, Professor Allbutt, 
BR. A. Neil, P. Giles, E. S. Roberts, J, Rendel Harris, Dr. Verrall, and Dr. Sandys. 

A PROSPECTUS WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION. j 

GLASGOW HERALD.—" It is practically an extremely convenient encyclopaedia of what readers of Greek books want, presenting as it does in a handy 
and concise form what would otherwise require to be sought in many volumes....... The book cannot fail to be serviceable as a book of reference in classical 


schools.” 
EDUCATIONAL TIMES.—‘ The Syndics of the Cambridge University Press are to be warmly congratulated on the conspicuously successful accomplish- 


ment of their project of presenting in a single volume such information as is likely to be most useful to the student of Greek literature, apart from the 
ordinary matters available in histories and grammars.” 


NICETA OF REMESIANA: his Life and Works. By A. E. Bory, D.D., Trinity College, 


Cambridge. Crown 8vo, 9s. net. 
BIRMINGHAM POST.—“ Who wrote the ‘Te Deum’?.. ...Dr. Burn comes forward to tell us who the author was, and all that at present is known about 
him.......Dr. Burn’s is the first edition of what remains to us of Niceta. It is a strange story. The author, if we may believe Dr, Burn, of that matchless hymn 
of praise was the missionary Bishop of Remesiana, in what is now Servia, who was engaged in converting Goths and Dacians.” 


NOW READY, FOURTH EDITION. 


THE GROWTH OF ENGLISH INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE DURING THE EARLY 


AND MIDDLE AGES. By W. CUNNINGHAM, F.B,A., D.D., Fellow and Lecturer of Trinity College, and Vicar of Great St. Mary’s, Cambridge. 
Fourth Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


THE HARVEIAN ORATION, Delivered before the Royal College of Physicians on June 21st, 


1904. By RICHARD CATON, M.D., F.R.C.P., Emeritus Professor of Physiology, University of Liverpool; Consulting Physician, Royal Infirmary, 
I. I-em-hotep and Ancient Egyptian Medicine. II. Prevention of Valvular Disease. With 7 Illustrations, crown 8vo, 3s, net. 








CAMBRIDGE ENGLISH CLASSICS.—New Volumes. 


Prospectus of the Series, with Specimen Pages, will be sent on application, 


ROGER ASCHAM.—ENGLISH WORKS. Toxophilus; Report of the Affaires and State 
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